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THINKS BANKS SHOULD 
DEMAND STRIKE COVER 


Position of Mortgagee Rendered More 
Secure By This Supplement to 
Fire Insurance 








UNDERWRITER FOR EDUCATION 





Much Loaned Funds Might Be Lost On 
Business Enterprises Not Carrying 
Complete Protection 





Banks, building and loan associations 
and individuals who lend money are it- 
sistent that those to whom they have 
entrusted their funds shall at all times 
carry adequate fire insurance. These 
same banks, loan companies and indi- 
viduals have not, however, shown the 
appreciation of strike-riot insurance 
that might have been expected, consid- 
ering the possibilities of serious and ex- 
tensively distributed damage in a local- 
ity suffering from a strike or lock-out 
during which the temper of the strikers 
runs high. 

The strike-riot policy covers the very 
points not included in the fire policy; 
points that many persons thought were 
incorporated in the fire contract, until 
insurance men began to sell the new 
cover, when they brought to the atten- 
tion of their assureds the features not 
covered in the fire contract but so es- 
sential during a period of unrest such 
as the present. 

Work for Agents 

A New York company home office 
man who handles strike-riot insurance 
in large volume believes that banks and 
all money lenders should be educated 
by insurance men to see just where 
the strike insurance cover is valuable 
as a protection to those who might have 
a large amount of money lent upon a 
building or business enterprise, or upon 
many such plants in one location. ‘This 
company Official looks forward to a con- 
tinuance of a normal demand for strike- 
riot insurance, and also explosion in- 
surance, another form of protection 
which the meney lenders should know 
is not embraced in the standard fire 
policy. The success of such an educa- 
tional campaign among financial inter- 
ests depends upon the thoroughness of 
the agent’s work and the convincive- 
hess of the educational material placed 
at his disposal. 

A good dea! of strike damage re- 
sembles that occasioned by an explo- 
sion. Speaking of this a New York un- 
derwriter carries a vivid recollection of 
an explosion loss that left the mort- 
gagee in a sad plight. A property used 
as a meat market had installed an ex- 
pensive refrigerator. A bank lent $12,- 
000 on the whole property, which was 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 0F IOWA 


Announces 


New Policy Forms 


Incorporating: 


INCREASED TOTAL DISABILITY BENEFITS 
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and 
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AGENCY OFFICERS 
MEET IN CHICAGO 


Great Progress Being Made in Scientific 
Training of Agents, Both Old 
and New 








WEEDING OUT INCOMPETENTS 





General Agents and Experienced Pro- 
ducers of Equitable Society Attend 
Educational Classes 





Chicago, November 11.—The Associ- 
ation of Life Agency Officers, only three 
years old but a decided factor in the 
business, a medium through which real, 
vital reforms in training of men will 
come, is in annual session here with a 
large attendance. The companies have 
great confidence in this organization 
which is well-managed and run on a 
high plane. It has already done con- 
siderable constructive work, particu- 
larly in the life insurance education 
of service men in France and occupied 
Germany, and in encouraging and co- 
operating with the Carnegie Institute's 
new life insurance training school. 
Several representatives of the school 
are here to tell the convention how it 
has progressed to date. 

Talks About Quotas 

The first subject on the program 
this morning was a discussion of 
agency quotas. 

Frank H. Sykes, manager of agencies, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, designated the 
agency quota as the organized and or- 
derly method of laying out the year’s 
work as contrasted with the hit-or-miss, 
take-what-you-can-get method. It looks 
time and opportunity squarely in the 
face and expresses in definite figures 
what these things should yield. The 
Fidelity Mutual’s application of the 
quota idea is more a matter of per- 
sonal interest in the growth and devel- 
opment of the individual manager than 
the fixing of an arbitrary and rigid re- 
quirement for a given territory. 

The quota must fit the man as well 
zs the territory. You might feel that 
Maine ought to yield $1,000.000, but so 
long as you keep a $300,000 man in 
charge, it is idle to figure in terms of 
territory. It isn’t territory that gets 
business, it’s the man 

In fixing quotas there is one principle 
the Fidelity Mutual never loses sight 
cf: the goal is set at a reasonable 
figure, within the probability of attain- 
ment. 

“Give the man a mark that is out of 
reach and he will immediately conclude 
that the home office is kidding itself 
and his interest is dead at the start,” 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
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ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
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said Mr. Sykes. “Men will strive 
harder to knock the stuffings. out of a 
mark that is reachable than they will 
to reach a mark that is impossible. One 
of the finest joys of the great game of 
selling is to accomplish more than was 
expected of us. Why deprive a man 
of this joy by making him do all his 
striving toward the mark instead of 
giving him the exhilaration of running 
past it? 

“At the beginning of the year we lay 
out our quotas in a tentative way but 
these figures are not fixed until the 
individual manager has been given an 
opportunity to revise them. Once ac- 
cepted there is a responsibility estab- 
lished quite of a different sort than 
that which would exist under a system 
of arbitrary allotment by the head office, 
and the manager puts into his work the 
zest of a whole-souled interest in the 
game. It is not a work of compulsion, 
it is the striving for the attainment of 
his heart’s desire. 

The President Interested. 

“We see to it that the human inter- 
est and the human touch are constantly 
being felt. President Talbot keeps on 
his desk a complete schedule of agency 
quotas, with the results shown by the 


reports from month to month, and he . 


is never too busy to write a word of 
commendation to the man who has 
pushed ahead of schedule or a word of 
urge and encouragement to the man 
who has fallen behind. 

“Each manager is furnished a com- 
plete but very simple method of ac- 
counting, including a card which he 
sends to the head office at the end of 
the month by way of a report on his 
allotment, thus he is drawn into a peri- 
odical recording of the actual figures 
whether they tell a story of success 
or failure. And there is constantly be- 
fore him in bold red figures, printed on 
a card that fits into a little frame on 
his desk, the amount of new business 
that his agency is expected to pay for 
in the current month—an every morn- 
ing reminder of a definite thing that 
he has set out to do. 

“It goes without saying that the man 


who achieves his quota this year will . 


not be content to set the gauge at the 
same figure next year.” 
Equitable Society’s Classes 

An unusually interesting section of 
today’s convention was the explanation 
by several superintendents of agents 
of their companies’ training plans. 
Scheduled to speak were W. FE. Taylor, 
G. §S. Hastings, H. H. Steiner and 
George E. Hunt. 


Mr. Taylor told about the training 
classes of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, of which he is a vice- 
president. He said the success of these 
classes was symptomatic of the times. 
Life insurance has advanced to a point 
where old-style selling methods will not 
suffice. The Equitable’s leading repre- 
sentatives are going to school to per- 
fect themselves in the intricacies of 
their ever-broadening calling. 


Beginning with the fore part of this 
year, in a desire. to render patriotic 
service, the Equitable decided to or- 
ganize in New York a training schoo! 
for the benefit of soldiers and sailors 
returning from the war, with the 
thought that, if it were to give a con- 
centrated course in insurance sales- 
manship that would in a measure cor- 


respond to the courses of military 
training to which the man had but re- 
cently been subjected, the company 
might be able to fit them in a relatively 
short time to become self-supporting 
insurance salesmen, and so contribute 
to their reestablishment in civil life. 
Consequently it advised the various ofli- 
cers through whom demobilization was 
being effected in the metropolitan dis- 
trict of its plans to establish such a 
school, and it opened its first class 
early in February with a membership 
of twenty-two, all of whom had just 
ceased military service. As an instruc- 
tor for this class one of the field repre- 
sentatives who had special qualifica- 
tions along these lines was engaged. 

The success of the class, while not 
remarkable, was sufficient to justify the 
holding of a second class on similar 
jlines, and later a third and a fourth class 
were held in New York City. The en- 
rollment in each class was approxi- 
mately 25, and in the first three classes 
the enrollment was restricted to those 
discharged from military or naval 
service. 

The Equitable took the overseas com- 
mission Jones army course as the basis 
for the Equitable Training School’s and 
there were instances of men enrolled 
who had had a portion of the same 
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underwriting and are guaranteed by a fe- 
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State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good contracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 
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Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. 
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course prior to their return from the 
other side. 

Older Agents Want to Go to School 

“As the classes progressed, we began 
to get requests from established agents 
that they be given permission to at- 
tend the courses, and, as the advan- 
tage became noised abroad, the re- 
quests were not limited to those in 
New York,” continued Mr. Taylor. “Our 
Philadelphia agencies made a request 
that we establish a course in their city, 
end accordingly in July we opened a 
school there which continued for the 
usual period of four weeks. We met 
with a considerable measure of success 
and at this session a number of the 
students represented agents of experi- 
ence. A recent statement presented to 
me indicates that our first four classes 
in New York, consisting almost exclu- 
sively of those entirely new to the busi- 
ness, produced approximately $1,000 000 
of paid business. The Philadelphia 
class produced three-quarters of a mil- 
lion and the measure of enthusiasm 
there was such that we were prompted 
to avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
a further experiment with a class at 
Chicago, and our sixth class was opened 
in this city in September. The suc- 
cess here was most marked and the 
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result was that, after four weeks of 
study, we issued diplomas to 48 who 
had successfully taken the course, out 
of 54-who had enrolled, and I was grat- 
ified when informed that during the 
four weeks of the session, the class 
50 of whom were new representatives 
had produced over $1,700,000 of busi- 
ness, two-thirds of which had come 
from the newer representatives. 
Class Votes to Assemble Early 

“There was one aspect of this Chi- 
cago class which I believe deserves 
special mention. The class made an 
actual contribution to their own course 
of study in that by vote they decided 
to assemble at 8.15 in the morning, in 
consequence of which the class was 
free by 10.15 each morning, and not 
only was the day’s work thereby in no 
way interfered with, but each repre- 
sentative actually went into his day’s 
work full of enthusiasm and with per- 
haps a new selling point which he was 
able to put into practical effect. In 
fact, one representative was so success- 
ful—and he was entirely new to the 
life insurance busin2ss—as to write a 
total of 46 applications during the pe- 
riod of training, at least one case be- 
ing written each day. 

Develop Individuality 

“We are not trying to school our 
agents so that they will attempt to con- 
duct their business along identical 
lines. Rather, we are but trying to 
make them acquainted with all the 
many aspects of our business and the 
application of life insurance to present 
economic conditions. And we are con- 
stantly stressing the fact that in the 
practical application of the knowledge 
acquired a man’s work must express 
his own personality. 

“We have just finished a further class 
in Boston where, instead of having a 
number of new representatives for train- 
ing, the class was composed of 76 of 
the leading representatives of the 
Equitable in Massachusetts, both gen- 
eral agents and soliciting agents. It 
surely marks a new day in the business 
of life insurance when a group of 
agents, whose producing power at tie 
present time is in excess of $10,000,000, 
1ealize the need for intensive study and 
go back for what might be termed a 
post-graduate course, in order that, in 
the specializing of today, which is so 
necessary, they may be able to give 
advice of value to their clients. I be- 
lieve I am not overstating the situation 
when I say that a large part of the re- 
cent great expansion of the life insur- 
ance business is due to the better 
knowledge that the public has of what 
life insurance means, and that with 
this quickened appreciation there goes 
band in hand the responsibility that 
the life insurance salesman of today 
must be capable of giving expert advice 
in this great department of our eco- 
nomic life. The public will not be con- 
tent with less, and it ill behooves the 
life insurance agent or the life insur- 
ance company that does not maintain 
a standard of service in keeping with 
rresent day conditions.” 

Connecticut Mutual Training 


In discussing Connecticut Mutual 


training plans Superintendent of Agen- 
cies H. H. Steiner said that at the be- 
ginning of this year that company 
placed in the hands of its general 
agents an organization book designed 
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to assist them in “selling the job.” This 
book, which agents say has proven un- 
usually useful, is divided into three 
sections: 

Usefulness, congeniality and remune- 
ration. The data under these three 
subdivisions has been carefully gleaned 
from the best sources with an idea of 
particular effectiveness in their rela- 
tion to the subject. First the company 
demonstrates and proves to the pros- 
pective agent the usefulness of the 
life insurance profession. Next is shown 
its congeniality, and, finally, the re- 
muneration. If he is not interested in 
the first two sections, the company 
does not discuss the third. 

Having found a man who measures 
up to the highest requirements and one 
who realizes the usefulness and con- 
geniality of the profession, the next 
step is to demonstrate to him that the 
company is in a position to educate 
and train him in technical and practi- 
cal life insurance methods so that he 
may render professional public service. 

“Both the ‘buyer’ and the ‘seller,’ 
the general agent and the prospective 
agent, are making an earnest effort to 
determine whether the latter should 
undertake the vocation of life insur- 
ance,” said Mr. Steiner. “A general 
agent trained in the use of the com- 
pany’s organization book frequently 
determines before he has finished dem- 
onstrating the usefulness and congeni- 
ality of our work that the prospective 
agent is not suited to it. He thereby 
saves himself much time and money 


and prevents another failure in the 
agency field.” 
This same thovght is constantly 


borne in mind as the prospective agent 
is given his training, and should the 
general agent decide at any time dur- 
ing the training period that the pros- 
pective agent lacks the qualities nec- 
essary for success in life insurance, he 
is at once advised to give up the work. 
Again many failures are prevented, and 
men who would do only mediocre work 
are eliminated. 

“We have felt that the best and, in 
fact, the only road to proper concen- 
tration is through study, and for this 
reason we ask our prospective agent 
to become a student and revive the old 
study habit of his school or college days 
in mastering our special educational 
course of training,” continued’ the 
speaker. 

Having secured the right type of man 
and the general agent being satisfied 
that he has the necessary qualifications, 
the training is begun. Constant serv- 
ice is given to the agent until he in 
turn is able to render service to the 
insuring public. In the beginning very 
elementary training is given before the 
prospective agent is taught the more 


necessary and difficult parts of the 
work. 
Instinctively the prospect knows 


whether the agent has a well-founded 
or superficial knowledge of his voca- 
tion. If he has knowledge, confidence 
is at once inspired and the difficulties 
of the sale have in a large measure 
been overcome. 


How Course Is Divided 

The course of instruction is divided 
into two main sections: first, history, 
principles, practice and general analy- 
sis; and, second, practical field appli- 
cation. The work of instructing the 
Prospective agent in the first and sec- 
ond sections, both in the office and in 
the field, is undertaken and supervised 
by the general agent. 

The general agent, under whom the 
prospective agent will work if he suc- 
cessfully passes his examination and a 
contract is executed, is the man who 
iogically should be the one to instruct 
and train him in methods which the 
general agent has found both practical 
and useful. He can give to the pros- 
pective agent the benefits of his years 
of experience in field work and instill 
in him the gales angles in the first 
section of the course which are so es- 


sential to a thorough mastery of our 
work. 


The first division of the Connecticut 
Mutual course is subdivided into eight 
main sections, the sections in turn be- 
ing divided into twenty-seven lessons: 

1. The company; 2. The basic prin- 
ciples of life insurance; 3. The com- 
pany’s financial condition; 4. The pol- 
icy contract—-the annual life form; 5. 
The policy contract — other policy 
forms—disability agreement; 6. Special 
plans of insurance; 7. The agent’s con- 
tract; 8. The agent, his duties and ob- 
ligations. 

The Connecticut Mutual’s educational 
course was compiled largely through 
the process of evolution. Lee D. Hem- 
ingway, general agent at Pittsburgh, 
began the development of the course 
about five years ago. He realized the 
need of training for his men and be- 
gan to delve and search out the things 
wich he felt would be most helpful 
to them. He tried many different ways 
and means of fitting his agents to bet- 
ter serve the public, and from his many 
experiments came the outline of the 
Connecticut Mutual’s educational course 
which was placed in the hands of the 
general agents last January. 

“To Mr. Hemingway the company is 
indebted in a large measure for the 
very successful course we are now us- 
ing,” said Mr. Steiner. “From the in- 
ception of the course in its unfinished 
form to the time when he turned it 
over to the company he never had a 
man leave his agency except to go into 
the service of his country. One experi- 
ence in one of our agencies is illumi- 
nating. After much difficulty, the gen- 
eral agent made a contract with an 
agent who had formerly been with an- 
other prominent life insurance com- 
pany, but who had gone into another 
line of work. He ‘sold’ him the ‘job’ 
because of the educational course. Mind 
you, this man had completely failed and 
gotten out of the business. After com- 
pleting the educational course, he be- 
van work in 1918, and in his first year 
he wrote $300,653. In the first nine 
months of this year he wrote $277,808. 


He has written one case this month 
for $100,000. The general agent and 
the agent both attribute his success to 
his training. 

“The educational course, as given to 
our general agents last January, was 
rather a sketchy affair and was gotten 
out to the field hastily to meet a very 
urgent need. It is now being revised 
and the mechanical make-up greatly 
improved. In this revision we have 
had the benefit of the experiences of 
our fifty-seven general agents, from 
whom we have received valuable sug- 
gestions. 


Results Tabulated 


“We have recently tabulated the re- 
sults accomplished through the use of 
the educational course from January 
1, 1919, to August 15, 1919. Of the 
new full-time organization put on in 
that period, we are advised by our gen- 
eral agents that 51 per cent of the men 
appointed were secured because of the 
fact that we had an educational course 
through which they would be educated 
and equipped for their field work. Forty 
per cent of the men appointed and 
trained during the same period were 
secured through the organization book. 
The home office sent a questionnaire 
to our general agents in August ask- 
ing for information as to the use of the 
educational course and the organiza- 
tion book in ‘selling the job.’ The fig- 
ures quoted above are a summary of 
the replies of the general agents to 
this questionnaire. We believe that 
the figures showing the results accomp- 
lished by means of these two ‘tools’ 
ere sufficient without further elabora- 
tion. 

“The men who have been put on this 
year had served up to Augugt 15, 1919, 
an average time of four and one-half 
months and these men have averaged 
$32,973 of submitted business in that 
period or an average per month per 
man of $8,348. These were all new 
men and the figures quoted show pro- 
duction from date of contract. Our 
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oxperience demonstrates that those 
who have taken our educational course 
increased their production steadily 


month by month.” 
Mr. Burnet’s Talk 

Philip Burnet, president of the Conti- 
nental Life, Wilmington, read a scholar- 
ly and unusually able paper on “Life 
Insurance and Commodity Prices in the 
United States.” He prepared a chart 
illustrating that the amount of new lite 
insurance annually issued in this coun- 
try from 1860 to 1880 parallels with re- 
markable accuracy the rise and fall of 
community prices during the same 
period. He also illustrated the same 
phenomenon for the years 1913-1919 in- 
clusive. Prices rose in much the same 
way as they did in 1860 to 1866 and the 
amount of new life insurance increased 
in the same manner. His conclusions 
follow: 

“On the whole it seems to me that we 
may expect prices to continue to rise 
for a year or more, then steadily to 
decline for several years, and after that 
to remain more or less stationary. 

“If life insurance production con- 
tinues to follow the trend of commodity 
prices, as it has done before, then we 
ought to have a year or more of good 
business, followed by several years of 
declining business, and then a gradual 
but steady improvement resulting from 
the natural growth of population and 
the increasing popularization of insur- 
ance. 

“If this prediction proves correct, the 
European war will have resulted in 
much the same kind of an experience 
as we had during and after the Civil 
War when the production of life in- 
surance increased rapidly throughout 
the war period and for four years there- 
after, declining steadily for the next 
ten years, and then started on a grad- 
ual upgrade which has continued ever 
since, barring slight reactions following 
the financial panics of 1893 and 190/, 
the investigation of 1905, and, for a 
short time after the outbreak of the 
Kuropean war. 

“Of course, this is highly speculative. 
I give it to you not as a prophecy aris- 
ing from any fixed conviction, but mere- 
ly as what seems to me most likely to 
happen.” 





GEORGE T. WILSON RESIGNS 

After 44 years with the Equitable 
Life, George T. Wilson has resigned as 
vice-president owing’ to impaired 
health. He will continue to give such 
time to the company’s affairs as his 
physical condition will permit. 


SUN LIFE WRITING GROUP 

The Sun Life of Canada has been au- 
thorized to write group in Canada. For 
some time it was not known whether 
the companies could write group under 
the Dominion Insurance Act, but this 
has now been decided in the affirmative. 

MEAD SEVENTH DISTRICT 
ASSISTANT 

W. D. Mead has been appointed assist- 
ant to the president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters for 
the seventh district, with headquarters 
at Seattle, Washington 


APPLY FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Two new associations have applied 
for membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters; the Og- 
den, Utah Association and the Joliet, 
Illinois Association. 





Thomas Darling, who was manager 
in Hungary of the Standard Life As- 
surance Company, has been appointed 
secretary of that company’s South 
African branch, with headquarters in 
Johannesburg, S. A. He served in the 
war as an officer of Royal Scots, first 
in the East and latterly in France, 
where he was awarded the Military 
Cross. He was badly wounded, and 
has not yet fully recovered. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














Know yourself, says 
Nelly Bly. 

That is the first essen- 
tial of success. 

If one would -become 
great, two things are absolutely nec- 
essary. The first is to know oneself. 
The second is not to let the world know 
you too well. In other words, don't 
wear your heart on your sleeve, telling 
your most innermost thoughts at every 
opportunity, giving unasked for opin- 
ions and taking firm positions on mat- 
ters which do not concern you. 

Don’t fool yourself. Be as pitiless, 
hard and frank of your self-examination 
as a scientist. 

What barrier is between you and suc- 
cess? Either not knowing yourself or 
your faults. The remedy is to eradi- 
cate the faults and utilize your capa- 
bilities. 

Your worst enemy is ignorance of 
yourself. ; 

Don't be like a horse or a trained 
elephant, Ignorant of their enormous 
strength, they submit to slavery, gOv- 
erned by a bit between the teeth or a 
steel prong in the hands of a man. If 
they knew, they would never submit to 
a master. ’ 

Know yourself. Recognize your capa- 
bilities. Don’t mislead yourself either 
by false pride or false modesty. 

“Be honest with yourself. Don't cheat 
yourself. 

The “You” which inhabits your body, 
possessing sovereign rights over your 
mental faculties, will. if granted a free 
opportunity, give you a fearless, un- 
prejudiced estimate of yourself and 
and your abilities. 

Don’t say you are not skillful enough 
to paint a picture, or able to manage a 
business, or fitted to bake a cherry pie 
—simply because you never tried. 

Test yourself. Find out just what 
this body and brain of yours can do. 
You will find the effort not only bene- 
ficial but interesting—more interesting 
than exploring undiscovered lands. 

How would an athlete know he could 
spring over a bar if he never tried? 

Generally it is not difficult if one 
knows a person to tell why he suc- 
ceeds or fails. It is even more possible 
with yourself. Study yourself with a 
magnifying glass. 

* . * 


Nelly Bly 


on 
Self Analysis 


In the course of the 
cable dispatch  an- 
nouncing the death, 
on October 18, of the 
expatriate, William 
Waldorf Astor, it is related that 

“the British exchequer will gain an 

important item through the Astor 

estate death duties. Such duties on 
estates of British subjects of over 
$1,000,000 are 20 per cent wherever 
the property is situated. Most Brit- 
ish millionaires provide by insur- 
ance for the death duties.” 
While it is not explicitly asserted that 
the death duties on the Astor estate 
were met by means of life insurance 
taken out for that purpose, the state- 
ment that “most British millionaires 
provide by insurance for the death du- 
ties” would seem to warrant the be- 
lief that Astor, one of the world’s rich 
men, and one able to employ counsel 
of the highest order in the management 
of his affairs, had availed himself of 
this means *‘o meet them. 

In the United States, too, the matter 
of providing for the payment of inherit- 
ance has become, since the great war, 
a very serious matter, instances being 
on record where the money to pay the 
taxes and other expenses aggregating 
$250,000 on an estate estimated at $4,- 
000,000, had to be borrowed. In other 


For Millionaires 
—and Others— 
to Censider 


cases, gilt-edged securities have had 
to be. “slaughtered” for amounts far 
under their real value in the forced 
sales necessitated by the urgency of 
providing the ready money immedi- 
ately required while the estate of a 
wealthy decedent is being settled. Men 
of large fortunes in America have be- 
gun to comprehend that by life insur- 
ance they can protect their heirs 
against embarrassment of this kind, 
and are governing themselves accord- 
ingly. While we are not prepared to 
say that, as in Britain, most million- 
aires here make this provision, yet the 
number that does so is undoubtedly in- 
creasing, and the Astor example should 
accelerate this increase. At any rate, 
the text of the despatch quoted supplies 
the American field man with a fine ‘“ap- 
proach” of contemporary interest to the 
big men of his community whose 
estates lack this post-mortem protec- 
tion, and in availing himself of it, he 
will simply run true to his well estab- 
lished form.—-John Hancock “Field.” 
* ¢ @ 


The Eastern’ Un- 
derwriter has been 
asked to print a 
covy of the famous 
baby letter Lawton 
sends out in Detroit when he learns 
of the birth there of a child. Mr. Law- 
ton, who is general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, has had splendid re- 
sults from this letter: 

“Dear Baby: 

“[T heard of your arrival in ow city 
and am writing to welcome you. 

“lll bet you're right at home already 
and that those two little wide-open eyes 
cf yours have already taken in a lot 
more things than your mother and 
daddy dream of. 

“Is your daddy proud of you? He 
should be!—and you are just as proud 
of him, aren't you? Every time you 
look up at him in that trusting little 
way of yours, you're telling him that you 
know you can count on him, while you 
gurgle and chuckle all your little se- 
crets to your mother—for he’s your 
daddy. ; 

“But try to tell him that his respons- 
ibilities are much greater now—that 
you're looking to him to give you a 


Lawton’s Famous 
Baby 
Letter 
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HARTFORD, 





THE TRAVELERS 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 








good start in this big world that’s so 
new to you, and the only way he can 
make absolutely sure of doing this, no 
matter what happens, is to see that he 
has sufficient life insurance. 

“Between us two, lots of daddies in- 
tend to be real daddies and yet they 
overlook this. So give him a great big 
serious look that will say, ‘Don’t take 
wny chances on my future, daddy.’ 

“It would be a good idea to have 
daddy fill out and mail the enclosed 
card, and then I'll get a chance to see 
you, as I really would like to have the 
pleasure of meeting you. 

“Wishing you a contented babyhood 
and a happy and prosperous life. 

“Yours sincerely,” 


” + . 
William Peterson, of Seattle, 
Not was canvassing for a 20 pre- 
Hard to mium endowment at 65. He 
Sell not only emphasized the fact 


that it provided old age pro- 
tection but featured the fact that there 
was nu penalty connected with it. “If 
you find you cannot keep up the pre- 
miums you get a very much larger re 
furn than upon the ordinary form of 
policy, either in cash, in paid up en- 
dowment insurance or in extended in- 
surance, whichever looks best to you. 
There is no penalty abou’ this form of 
insurance.” After the prospect had 





surance. 











“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- | 
most universally by American companies.» The Continuous Instal- | 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life”—known in every household. 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address | 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


Unexcelled policies 























signed the application, be said appre- 
ciatively to Mr. Peterson, “That policy 
eught not to be hard to sell.” And 
then after he had been approved and 
Mr. Peterson had delivered the policy, 
he said, “I certainly feel sorry for the 
man who cannot get life insurance.” 
Mr. Peterson says that these words 
have stuck in his mind, the Provident 
Life & Trust narrates. There is a lot 
of human nature in them. They show 
how a lot of people think. It is easier 
to write life insurance if one bears 
them in mind. The prospect whom 
you are canvassing will come quicker 
to the dotted line if he realizes how 
universal is the feeling among policy- 
holders, “I feel sorry for the man who 
cannot get life insurance ” 





ANNUAL GRIGGS MEETING 





Gerald Eubank and |. H. Offner Two 
Speakers at Massachusetts Mutual 
Milwaukee Gathering 


The Joseph W. Griggs agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
attracted a lot of attention in that city 
at its third annual agency meeting by 
reason of the large attendance, unusual- 
ly able discussions and a snappy little, 
illustrated paper, called “The Perco- 
lator,” which was distributed, and which 
was edited by James Gregg, agency 
supervisor, who has a sense of humor 
and knows what is interesting in print. 

Gerald Eubank came from the Home 
Office to make an inspiring talk; I. H. 
Oftner ran down from Chicago; and 
three of the other speakers were W. F. 
Gibson, “Farmers’ Widows and Lost 
Farms”; James Baley, “Service Com- 
mingled With Smiles” and Eugene 
Wulff, “The Energetic Thoughts of a 
New Man.” 


TAX THOUGHT FROM TRAVELERS 

Says the Travelers: The great ad- 
vantage of life insurance to meet in- 
heritance taxas is that by small pay- 
ments throughout a term of years the 
amount necessary can be secured at a 
minimum cost and the estate mean- 
while protected against impairment. 
The annual payment of premiums on 
this insurance would in practice amount 
to a process of providing for taxes from 
current income. 

NOW FELT & GROGAN 

P. J. Grogan, who has been a local 
agent in Johnstown, Pa., has become 
associate manager with E. T. Felt for 
the Fidelity Mutual Life in South Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. The firm name will 
be Felt & Grogan. 





Tichner has been 





J. L. appointed 


general agent of the International Life 
for Pittsburgh and vicinity. 
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One Hundred Attend 
Agency Officers’ Meet 


WANT NEW STYLE LITERATURE 





Forty Thousand Agents Have Enrolled 
to Stand By the War Risk 
Bureau 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 


Chicago, November 11.—One hundred 
representatives of life insurance com- 
panies attended the convention of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers 
being held here today including men 
from seven Canadian companies and L 
Seaton Lindsay of the New York Life. 
It is the first time the New York Life 
has heen represented. 


Frank L. Jones, who directed the life 
insurance training of men overseas, said 
that the vocational side of life insur- 
ance is satisfactorily covered in life ir- 
surance literature, but the economical 
and social side of life insurance is not 
He made a plea for more comprehensive 
insurance literature. 

Sidney A. Foster, vice-president of 
the Royal Union Mutual of Des Moines, 
suggested the appointment of a com- 
mittee to recommend list of books for 
life insurance students, with Frank L. 
Jones as chairman. The suggesticn 
was referred to the educational com- 
mittee. 

In discussing the literature used for 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
overseas Mr. Jones praised the Life In- 
surance Salesmanship Edition of The 
Eastern Underwriter. Mr. Jones was 
thanked hy the convention for his work 
overseas, 


The executive committee report of the 
association says that forty thousand 
agents have enrolled themselves to 
stand by the War Risk Bureau. 

John A. Stevenson described progress 
at the Carnegie Technical Institute Life 
Insurance School which has 47 students 
for first quarter. One student. O. F 
Seiler, Des Moines, addressed the con- 
vention, praising the school highly. 

Glover 8. Hastings, superintendent of 
agencies of the New England Life, made 
an unusually good talk on _ training 
agents. 

George H. Hunt, Imperial Life, Can- 
ada, told how soldiers are being taught 
life insurance in Canada. 

Winslow Russell, vice-president. 
Phoenix Mutual Life, is chairman of the 
meeting, 

Wednesday Session 

Winslow Russell, vice-president of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, was elected 
chairman; William E. Taylor, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, vice-chairman, and Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, president of the Fed- 
eral Life, secretary-treasurer of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers. 

The following companies joined the 
Association: New York Life, Reliance 
Life, Central Life of Ft. Scott and the 
Bankers Life of Iowa. It was stated 
that the Mutual Benefit will join. 

Arthur F. Hall, vice-president of the 
Lincoln National Life, made an interest- 
ing address on the “Relations of the 
Actuary to the Field Force.” 

Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice-president of 
the Pan-American Life told the conven- 
tion how the Pan-American Life finds 
new agents. 

John A, Patterson, Canadian lawyer, 
talked eloquently on “Peace Problems.” 

Other speakers included Henry C 
Wischmeyer, John Hancock Mutual 
Life; Joseph W. Jones, Franklin Life; 
Walter Webb. National Life U. S. oe 
and Major Yeakum, Carnegie Institute. 
_At the banquet last night Charles F. 
Nesbit. Washington, D. C., discussed 
tax problems. 

The convention closed with an opti- 
Mistic talk on social conditions de- 
livered by Sidney A. Foster, Royal 
Union Mutual Life, Des Moines. 


Cannot Stop Twisting 
in Chicago Offices 


MANAGERS WON’T SIGN PLEDGES 





One Agency Head Says He Takes 
Orders From His Company, Not 
From Local Association 


Chicago, November 13.—The anti- 
twisting campaign begun by the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
is naving anything but smooth sailing. 
At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee last week it was decided to send 
personal letters to the presidents of 
all companies operating in Chicago, en- 
closing pledge cards which the com- 
pany executives were asked to send to 
their representatives here with their 
endorsement of the movement. The 
cards would pledge the signer not to 
accept any business from twisters; not 
to license twisters nor have any busi- 
ness dealings with them. 

The movement struck a snag in its 
early stages, when two prominent gen 
eral agents who have for years been 
active members of the association re- 
fused flatly to sign such a pledge. One 
of them said frankly that he had been 
receiving considerable bvsiness from 
the man who is recognized as the pre- 
mier twister of Chicago; that his com- 
pany knew he was accepting this busi- 
ness and had asked him to continue 
his present arrangements. He said 
that he took orders from his company 
and not from the Chicago Association. 

The twister referred to has one of the 
most efficient organizations in the 
United States. Two non-participating 
companies get the bulk of his business. 
The big cases are divided 50-50 be- 


tween them and there is said to be 
much rivalry between the two com. 
nonies as to which can’ give him the 


best service. Smaller amounts go to 13 


other companies with which he has 
contracts and in which he is placing 
business every month. 


It is claimed that this organization 
has gotten a representative into some 
of the Chicago general agencies with- 
out the knowledge of the general agent, 
tiirough a figurehead agent, whose only 
real function is to place the business 
secured by the twister. Some general 
agents have canceled such arrange- 
ments when they discovered the facts, 
while others have found the business 
thus produced so tempting that they 
continue to accept it and shut their 
eyes to the method of its production. 


LIFE INSURANCE COURSE 

Insurance education is to be one of 
the features of the curriculum of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University School of 
Business Administration, and in ac- 
cordance with the policy of the school 
in co-operating with the city business 
institutions a course of lectures on in- 
surance education has been arranged, 
the lectures to be delivered by men 
prominent in the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Syracuse. The lectures 
began November 19, and are for the 
students of the school only and not open 
to the general public. Among the sub. 
jects to be covered are “Life Insurance 
Organization,” “The Policy Contract,” 
“Industrial Insurance,” “Life Insurance 
Salesmanship,” “Taxation of Life In- 
surance,” “The History and Activities 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association.” 








AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


The Phoenix Mutual Life has joined 
the American Life Convention. This is 
the second Hartford company to join, 
the Travelers having preceded the 
Phoenix Mutual in the organization. It 
is understood that the Nortwestern 
Mutual Life will join, and that the Met- 
ropolitan Life is considering making 
application. 








To assist its Agents 


in rendering 


“Professional Public Service” 





The Connecticut Mutual 








Life Insurance Company 














is preparing a series of new circu- 
lars illustrated by the well 


known artist, 





FRANKLIN BOOTH 
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20 Payment Life 
As An Investment 


IT 





HOW LOOKS TO TRAVELERS 





Comparison With Ordinary 
Analysis of Each Dollar’s 
Premium Paid 


Life; 


Any statement in regard to the su- 
periority of one contract over another 
must be governed by the needs and 
means of the individual. Where the 
insured and his family are entirely de- 
pendent upon a limited salary or earn- 
ing power and the urgent need is for 
the largest amount of life insurance the 
insured can afford to provide, the ordi- 
nary life policy is preferable, but on 
general principles the 20-payment life 
policy has certain distinct advantages, 
says the Travelers. 

The premium of a 20-payment life at 
age 25 is practically the same as the 
cost of an ordinary life policy at age 
thirty-seven, that company says. By 
taking a limited payment policy while 
young, it is possible for a man to com- 
pletely pay for his insurance before the 
expense of education for his children 
has become too heavy a strain, at ap- 
proximately the same annual expendi 
ture which he would have to make for 
life for the same amount of insurance 
if he delays taking it out for ten or 
twelve years. 

There is also the further advantage 
that after his 20-payment life policy is 
fully paid-up he can greatly increase 
his amount of insurance by taking out 
a new policy, on the ordinary life plan, 
for approximately the same premium 
that he has become accustomed to pay- 
ing on the 20-payment life plan. This 
plans gives him the satisfaction of hav 
ing a policy completely paid-up which 
he has secured at a very low cost. The 
income which he has been used to pay- 
ing for insurance he can either devote 
to more insurance if advisable, or if his 
responsibility in this line has been met 
he can devote this part of his income 
to other things he has long desired but 
been unable to obtain, with the satis 
faction that he is able to satisfy his de- 
sires without evading his responsibility 

In case of men over forty whose cir- 
cumstances do not compel the carrying 
of the largest amount of insurance, the 
20-payment life also offers considerable 
advantage, and because this is less gen 
erally understood, the following de- 
tailed comparison will be helpful. 

A comparison of the two policies, or 
dinary life and 20-payment life, age 45, 
shows the following facts: 

20 Payment. Annual premium, $38.77. 
At end of twenty years the cash value 
is $688 24; paid-up, $1,000 

Ordinary life. Annual premium, 
$32.09: cash value at end of twenty 
years, $426.90; paid-up, $621. 

The difference in premium is $6.68. 
The difference in cash is $54.49 

From this comparison it will be seen 
that the $6.68 excess premium paid on 
the 20-payment life furnishes in event 
of surrender at the end of 20 years a 
guaranteed investment at 4 per cent. 
Compound interest with an additional 
amount in cash of $54.49 

Considering the paid-up basis, at the 
end of 20 years the Travelers finds that 
the ordinary life policy and the 20-pay- 
ment life both furnish the same amount 
of protection during the 20-year period 
but that at the end of 20 years the total 
premiums, without interest, on the 20- 
payment life (amounting to $775.40) 
have purchased $1,000 of paid-up insur- 
ance, while the total premiums on the 
ordinary life ($641.80) have purchased 
only $621 of paid-up insurance, 

In other words, each dollar of pre- 
mium paid under the 29-payment life 
purchases in addition to the full protec- 
tion for 20 years $1.29 of paid-up insur- 
ance at the end of 20 years, while each 
dollar cf premium paid under the ordi- 
nary life purchases only $0.97 of paid- 
up insurance at the end of the 20-year 
period. 
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Naming Trustees 
As Beneficiaries 


OBJECTIONS POINTED OUT 
No Guaranty of Minimum Interest 


Rate; Compensation for Services 
Demanded Also 


By BENJAMIN W. LOVELACE, 
Supervisor of Claims. Connecticut 
Mutual 

Let us consider the matter of naming 
trustees as beneficiaries under policies 
or instalments or interest income con- 
tracts, and the objection to such a 
course. 

A trustee is governed by the statutes 
and decisions of his own state, but such 
are frequently not specific as to his du 
ties and responsibilities. He must ex 
ercise due prudence in the conduct of 
business, and, unless given specific au- 
thority, can ordinarily invest the trust 
funds only in such securities as are au 
thorized by the law of his state. 

In creating a trust undef a will, the 
testator becueaths a certain amount of 
the principal of his estate attaching 
such conditions as meet the particular 
needs of the beneficiaries. The testator 
often leaves many important matters 
to the judgment of the trustee, who may 
or may not be a person of sound judg- 
ment or experience. The trustee may 
predecease the testator, who later fails 
to change his will, or such trustee may 
die during his administration of the 
trust, without there being any pro- 
vision for his successor. If the trustee 
appointed is a trust company, this con- 
tingency does not arise, but in either 
case, whether a person or a company 
acts as trustee, the securities in which 
investments are made may depreciate 
in value and in such case the trustee 
does not guarantee to make good the 
impairment. Then too, a trust company 
does not guarantee a minimum rate of 
interest to the beneficiary. and such a 
company must be compensated for serv- 
ices rendered as trustee. 

Uncertainty of Fulfilling Insured’s 

Intentions 

Most of the life insurance companies 
do not write policies for the benefit of 
a trustee unless the trusteeship is de- 
fined, and usually unless the trustee is 
acting under formal appointment. One 
of the objections made to naming a ben- 
eficiary as trustee is that of the uncer- 
tainty that the trustee will fulfill the 
intentions of the insured, in case no 
formal deed of trust is executed. The 
same objection applies to an assign- 
ment of a policy to a trustee, without 
further designation of the trust, though 
the company cannot control the making 
of such assignments, and in case of the 
death of the assignee-trustee under such 
conditions, embarrassing questions are 
almost sure to arise. For this reason, 
the making of such assignments should 
be discouraged. ‘The report of the 
committee on the designation of trus- 
tees, etc., as beneficiaries, appointed by 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel to consider the designation of trus- 
tees or other objectionable designations 
of beneficiaries in life insurance poli- 
cies, made inquiry as to the practice in 
this regard of all life insurance com- 
panies represented in the association, 
and of the companies reporting, thirty- 
two do not allow the naming of a ben- 
eficiary as trustee without designation 
or description of the trust. A small 
number of companies reported that they 
would, if so requested, write policies in 
which the beneficiary is designated as 
trustee without requiring information as 


to the cestui que trust, the date or terms ~ 


of the trust, if any, or any reference to 
either in the policy. A smaller number 
of companies permit the beneficiary to 
be designated as trustee for named ben- 
eficiaries, and, in exceptional cases al- 
low the designation of trustee simply 
when the company protects itself in cer- 
tain ways, while other companies per- 
mit such designation if followed by the 
word “for” and the name of the cestui 


que trust, without further reference to 
the trust, or if followed by a reference 
to the date of the deed of trust. 

Responsibility of Insurance Company 

The question arises as to what the 
responsibility of an insurance company 
may be in writing a policy for the ben- 
efit of a trustee; namely, whether it is 
liable to see to the application of the 
trust fund. This question might not 
arise if the policy contained a clause 
by which it is relieved from liability in 
this regard; but there still remains the 
most objectionable feature of a naked 
trust, namely, that of determining to 
whom payment of the proceeds of a pol- 
icy should be made in case the trustee 
predeceases the insured and no new 
beneficiary has been substituted. Such 
a case puts upon the Company the re- 
sponsibility of deciding as to whether 
the trust is still in force, and to whom 
payment may safely be made. In view 
of these facts, it would seem advisable 
to avoid as far as possible the writing 
of policies for the benefit of, or the mak- 
ing of assignments to, a person as trus- 
tee without further designation, or de- 
scription of the cestui que trust. 

Under the Company’s trust agreement 
the interest of the beneficiary in the 
principal fund, and the payments there- 
from, are not subject to the claims of 
creditors, and the agreement contains 
a provision whereby the trust fund 
may be mingled with the other funds 
of the Company. The advantage of this 
over an ordinary trust lies in the fact 
that should there be any investment loss 
it affects no particular fund, but falls 
on the general funds of the Company. 
A testamentary trust becomes a public 
record, while a trust agreement issued 
by the Company is not a matter of pub- 
lic knowledge, which in many cases is 
very desirable. The beneficiary who 
may be a person unversed in business 
matters, is entirely relieved of respon- 
sibility incident to the investment of 
the principal, and a reasonable income 
is assured, which is guaranteed not to 
fall below a specified rate or amount. 
Payments are made with regularity, so 
that the payee can place dependence on 
receiving a certain amount at a given 
time. 

Deferred Dividend Plans 

Having now reviewed the various 
methods of settling an estate by court 
procedure, and the attendant = difficul- 
ties, delays, uncertainties and expense, 
and having set forth a means wherepy 
these undesirable features may he elim- 
inated, let us look for a moment at 
one or two actual illustrations of what 
the Connecticut Mutual has accom- 
plished thus far under its deferred 
settlement plans, as illustrated by two 
cases, 

On December 1, 1906, the Company 
issued a policy in the sum of $39,000, 
upon the life of a well-known railroad 
president. This policy provided for pay- 
inent of its proceeds in twenty annual 
instalments to the wife of the insured. 
The insured died on October 24, 1911, 
and the Company issued its instalment 
contract, which is now in force. The 
policy cost the insured $6,087.58. The 
proceeds of the policy amounted to $39,- 
233.61. The Company has already paid 
eight annual instalments of $2,560 each, 
or $20,480, on account of the instal- 
ment contract, and in addition, $2,847.23 
in dividends, or a total of $23,327.23; 
and is under contract to pay twelve 
more instalments of $2,560, a total of 
$30,720, which, together with the instal- 
ments and dividends already paid, would 
make a total of $54,047.23. In addition, 
the Company will pay such dividends 
as may be declared during the contin- 
uance of the contract. Although the in- 
sured carried $240,000 additional insur- 
ance in other companies, he neverthe- 
less thought it wise to protect his wife 
through the issue o fthe above policy 
by the Connecticut Mutual guaranteeing 
an income of over $2,500 a year for 
twenty years, and payments are now 
being made to her. 

Lumber Dealer’s Policy 

On April 30, 1910, a prominent lumber 

dealer in the Northwest insured his life 
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If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 
Write us today for contract 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















in this Company for $50,000, in connec- 
tion with which the company issued one 
of its income trust agreements provid- 
ing for payment of monthly interest to 
his son so long as the son lived, and 
upon the death of the son, the principal 
sum to be paid to the son’s chiidren, if 
any; otherwise, to the son’s widow, if 
any; otherwise, to the widow of the in- 
sured, if living; otherwise, to the son’s 
executors, administrators, or assigns. 
The insured died on September 9, 1915, 
after having paid the Company $15,- 
600.65. The proceeds of these policies 
amount to $50,472.50. Although the in- 
sured carried some $300,000 in addition 
to his insurance in this Company, he 
felt the necessity of providing a month- 
ly income to his son of $125, so long as 
the son lived. It is the Company’s pres- 
ent practice, in case of the maturity of 
a policy, in connection with which an 
income agreement is outstanding, to re- 
quire no release, issuing its certificate 


of trust or contract upon receipt of 
satisfactory proofs of loss, to be de 
livered in exchange for the policies and 
agreements. The Company has already 
returned in interest and dividends an 
amount equal te over 17 per cent of the 
proceeds of the policies, namely, $3, 
731.68, and the entire principal, $50, 
472.50 is still intact. 


A MILLION DOLLAR DINNER 

The Mid-Continent Life, of Oklahoma 
City, gave a banquet on November i to 
the Oklahoma agents. They wrote and 
paid for over a million of business dur- 
ing October. In his address, President 
Stuart gave due credit to Edwin 
Starkey, vice-president, as being Te- 
sponsible for the agency organization 
and direction. Mr. Starkey has been 
in charge of the Mid-Continent Life but 
little more than a year, and has sur 
rounded himself with a splendid agency 
force. 
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Founded 1865 





The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 





The Thrift Campaign reinforces the Provi- 
dent agent’s canvass for long endowment. 





Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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This is a discussion of the general 
agency system, such as is used by the 
Equitable Life of Iowa. We believe this 
to be the best plan for the building of 
agencies, and the most profitable to the 
man who undertakes the work of build- 
ing. 

The advantages of the general agency 
system are: 

First, a definiteness of purpose which 
cannot be measured otherwise. 

Second, a fascination in molding: (a) 
a territory; (b) individuals. 

Third, contrast between leasing and 
owning an estate, minus the taxes. 


Fourth, means of repreducing oneself, 
thereby leaving the business enriched 
by association with ‘it. 

Fifth, financial remuneration result- 
ing from this system, or the possible 
building of an estate. 

First: In the building of a General 
Agency, one may set a definite goal on 
an enlarged basis, and it becomes more 
fascinating in its fulfillment, than could 
be possible through individual effort. It 
is not subject to the fluctuating influ- 
ences which surround individual effort; 
hence the law of general average has 
an opportunity to operate in results 
achieved. 

Developing Territory 


Second: The fascination in molding: 
(a) territory; (b) individuals. Some of 
the most interesting stories written 
deal with the subject, “Cultivation.” 
The transformation of the old, seeming- 
ly worthless plot of ground into a high- 
ly productive farm furnishes the basis 
for a romance which would rival that of 
the most fascinating love story. What 
a story could be written around the de- 
velopment of the State of Iowa! Land 
selling at a dollar an acre, simply a 
wild prairie, illy drained, certainly in 
no state for cultivation; and yet that 
soil was the basis for the finest soil the 
world knows. The development has 
been such that farm land sold during 


Why | Build a General Agency? 
| 


By B. F. Hadley, Second Vice-President Equitable Life of Iowa 











the past six months at from $350 to 
$550 per acre for farming purposes. 
The scramble for oil and other stocks 
is no more exciting than the present 
scramble for Iowa land, and at unheard 
of, undreamed of prices. 

The problem confronting the man 
building an agency is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the farmer when he has 
160 acres. It must be sized up from 
the standpoint of possible production 
The general agent looks over his terri- 
tory and sets out with the work of de- 
velopment. As the farmer desires that 
ultimately every field in his 160 acres 
shall bring a maximum production, so 
the general agent, with the proper con- 
ception of his work, will aim to have 
every portion of his territory producing 
toward the combined results of his ag- 
ency. It seems to me that no work is 
more fascinating than that here de- 
scribed. In order to get the maximum 
results out of a farm, a man must be 
satisfied with his location; he must be 
enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
the ground; must plow, harrow, sow or 
plant, cultivate and work diligently at 
it. This is also the task that confronts 
the man with territory for agency build- 
ing. He must know the possibilities of 
his territory and put forth necessary ef- 
fort in the way of intensive, intelligent, 
persistent and progressive work to at- 
tain desired results. 

Molding Individuals 


(b) The molding of individuals. 
“Come with me and I will make you 
fishers of men.” Where is there a more 
fascinating sport than fishing? Angling 
for trout, one must show a skill and an 
alertness of the highest caliber in order 
to transfer the speckled beauty from 
etream to basket. This is also true 
when seeking the wily and powerful 
black bass. Sometimes hours go by in 
casting for the bass before one is se- 
cured on the hook, and then the best 
part of the fun commences. It is here, 
also, where the greatest amount of skill 


is essential in order to land the fish in 
the boat. 

Although those sports are fascinat 
ing, they do not begin to compare with 
that of catching and molding human 
lives. To obtain men and women filted 
for the life insurance business, patient 
ly and persistently building in the saf 
est and most efficient manner, we 
should bear in mind that a chief requi 
site is care in selection. Work badly 
done must be undone, therefore, don: 
over, and as a rule reconstruction is 
more difficult and dangerous than con 
struction or destruction. Poor selection 
has a doubly ill effect in agency work 
it shatters the confidence of the gen- 
eral agent by writing “failure” across 
his work, and shows a_ discordant 
“note” in the harmony that predomi- 
nates in an agency staff properly at- 
tuned. 

A Productive Life 

Having selected an individual wh» 
has the qualifications for success, it is 
the choice privilege of the general agent 


to so build that life as te make it a 
productive life, and a highly success 
ful one. The young man who led the 


field force during the club year just 
closed entered the service of our Com- 
pany six or seven years ago, and during 
that period I have been in as close con- 
tact with him as it is possible for a 
man to be, excepting where he has di 
rect charge of that man From a pro 
duction of sixty to seventy thousand 
dollars of business, nearly all $1,000 
policies, he has developed until during 
the club year just closed, his production 
was $500,000, and he writes substantial 
policies. He jumped into the $5,000 
policy class, then the $10,000, and now 
the $50,000, and as yet he is well on the 
sunny side of thirty years of age. Much 
credit is due this young man for his 
wonderful. advancement, but I believe 
he would say to you that much credit is 
also due those who have tried to brinz 
from him the latent power he possessed, 
and which previously was dormant. The 
general agent has the opportunity cf 
bringing powers to the surface for ap- 
plication in daily life which otherwise 
would be buried. He is the brains and 
directing counsel of his agents. * * 
Real Compensation 

In looking back over our life, we know 
of no greater compensation than joy 
over the advancement of men with 


whom we have been privileged to work, 
and the success of these men is a tre- 
mendous factor in our daily life, ambt- 
tion and work It has been said that 
the teacher, in the opportunity afforded 
for molding the life of the child and 
the youth, has an enviable place in the 
world. Doubtless there is a great deal 
of truth in that statement, and yet the 
man who takes the individual who is 
developed physically and points the way 
to a sphere of greater usefulness and 
success, thereby unfolding that life and 
bringing from it its true worth, has 
served a purpose which it would be 
hard to overestimate in determining 
real value of work performed for the 
good of the world 

Possibly you have seen a rough dia- 
mond. If so, you may have felt you 
would not give fifty cents for a hand- 
ful; that is, unless you were skilled in 
the value attached to diamonds. But 
let the man who grinds the stone, and 
places the various surfaces on it so that 
the light plays upon it in its trueat 
work with the stone for a few 
days, and you see the brilliancy of it 
and realize its true value. It becomes 
fascinating to you, and people eagerly 
bedeck themselves with this choice 
stone even though the cost is very 
high. 

So it is with the human life. You 
see the man or woman who you term 
“a diamond in the rough,” and you see 
possibilities in them It is going to 
take patient, tireless work for develop- 
ing purposes, but once the development 
work is over, how much would you 
estimate the worth or value of the joy 
that comes to you—the developer and 
polisher—as you view the fruits of your 
labor? You make individuals bigger 
and broader for the world, for the in- 
stitutions with which they are identi- 
fied, for their families, and for them- 
selves. 


sense, 


Owning and Leasing 


Third, the building of a General Ag- 
ency when compared with individual ef- 
fort represents as marked a contrast as 
the difference between leasing or own- 
ing a piece of ground, or an estate but 
in the case of a General Agency, it is 
an estate without taxation, as compared 
with any other estate which could he 
mentioned. Where the man writes a 
personal production, he is operating on 
a “lease” basis. There is nothing of 
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What Money Could Not Buy 


The name Massachusetts Mutual is packed full of meaning to the 
It stands for perfect protection at low net cost, for 
absolute security, and for unexcelled service. 
which no money could buy—an untarnished reputation. 
years of square dealing have gone into the making of that name. 
strange that it means so much to the representatives of the Company ? 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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an ownership about it, excepting, of 
course, the individual renewals he 
builds up. When he ceases to work, 
his production also ceases. But when 
stepping out from that status and tak- 
ing a plot of ground for development 
through general agency processes, he 
immediately acquires an estate which 
is for development purposes, and which 
will not only give a very satisfactory 
return to him while he works, but give 
a substantial remuneration after the 
period of retirement—during old age 
or when the contract is terminated by 
death or otherwise. There is all the 
difference in the world between work- 
ing for oneself as a personal producer, 
and paying the price essential for the 
building of a general agency, thereby 
acquiring the fruits of an enlarged 
vision. 
Possibilities for Reproduction 


Fourth, the general agency is attrac 
tive because it affords an opportunity 
for one to reproduce self There is 
embedded within the heart of human- 
ity, a desire to reproduce self, and even 
among animals, or the bird kingdom, 
there is that instinct, or whatever you 
wish to term it, which prompts the 
habit of reproduction. Why should not 
this be true in the business life? A 
man should aim to leave the business 
better off than when he became asso- 
ciated with it. He has been enriched 
by association with his business. Why 
not in turn enrich his business threugn 
the process of reproduction? Let us 
remember that the greatest joy comes 
from benefits bestowed on others. * * 

The general agent should be big 
enough to gather around him stronzg 
men, the bigger the better, and the suc 
cess of no man should be a source of 
jealousy to him. As a matter of fact, 
the Company cannot afford to spend 
money in a general agency unless that 
genera] agent has a vision of reproduc- 
tion of self, and actually does that work 
Our contract stipulates compensation 
for this purpose, and the man who does 
the work shou'd be recognized for the 
work performed and vice versa. 


Efficient Selection Essential 


You think of the character of the 
management of the Company to the ex- 
tent that it is able to give 2 proper ac- 
count of the money which is spent each 
month and year. Dividends to policy- 
holders are possible on the present 
highly satisfactory scale because of 
economy and efficiency in management. 
But I know of no more wasteful use of 
money than to pay a man for general 
agency work and have no work done 
by him. Why should a company con- 
tinually put money inte a territory, and 
with the termination of service of the 
individual in charge through death or 
otherwise—sometimes after many, 
many years—find itself with nothing to 
show for the money expended other 
than policies in force from personal ef- 
fort? I believe the agency force of the 
Company would strongly sustain any 
policy advanced by the Company which 
would guard against such a procedure. 

Again, why should a man desire a 
general agency if he is going to confine 
himself to personal production; i. e., if 
he is not going to reproduce himself in 
other men? Why should a man wish 
160 acres of ground if he is not going 
to til] more than half an acre or i 
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Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
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Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies. 


garden patch? This is a matter, it 
seems to me, of the utmost importance 
in considering the future of the Com- 
pany in its enlarged sphere of useful- 
ness. 

Financiai Remuneration Possible 

Fifth, a general agency is attractive 
because it affords the maximum amount 
of profit financially. We do not make 
the largest income from individual ef- 
fort. We are successful to the degree 
that we are able to marshal the forces 
of others and blend them to build up the 
structure of which we have a vision. 
One of New York’s great financiers said 
to an editor of a New York daily short- 
ly before he passed away, that the suc- 
cess he had achieved was brought about 
through his ability to use the services 
of other men. He was speaking of the 
financial returns which came to him 
in business life. 





12 POLICIES IN MUTUAL BENEFIT 





Cover Winston-Salem Automobile Man 
for $100,000; Associates and Em- 
ployees Carry $300,000 





In the Mutual Benefit $400,000 of in 
surance is being carried on the officers 
and employes of The Motor Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Lindsay Fishel, 
president. Mr. Fishel bought his first 
policy in the Mutual Benefit in October, 
1905, and his last policy in January, 
1918. He is carrying twelve policies 
with the Mutual Benefit for $100,000 in 
all, $50,000 being payable to his family 
and estate, and $50,000 as business in- 
surance. Before making his last appli- 
cation he visited the Home Office at 
Newark and called on the officers. The 
only reason he is not carrying more in 
the Mutual Benefit, than $100,000, is 
that this is the Company’s limit. 

His associates are carrying $150,000, 
all of which was written by George ©. 
Tudor, general agent at Winston-Sa- 
lem. The balance of $150,000 is 
carried on employes of The Motor 
Company. 

Steady Employer—Smith—“Who are 
you working for, now?” 

Jones—‘Same people—wife and five 
children.” 

The Passing Show. 








Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST -LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 








IEEE, . civccncicesiccctevarevblenteseeebeteens Sxehagvernvesisslubenensssiessakes $18,362,862.75 
eae ae (dCERETRROLRCRESSTES Se ee dsecnsenansoeseooscnreseenes \6,626,824.78 
ST REE. SUNIL «5... cs. deanag a eamenneebreaaNAeudmasseektesawedaeeeaneune 1,736,037.97 
Insurance in Force .........00+ ; 149,170,320.00 
Payments to Policyholders 2,376,218.75 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........sceeceeeeess 21,988,83¢ a3 


| JOHN G. WALKER, President. 











Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
for yourself? If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company guarantees: 
, FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the Policy will 
x paid 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000. or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD. that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000. 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

FOURTH, that in the case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the 
Comnany will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such 
disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at 
the rate of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do 
MORE? And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 





Annual Premium, Ordinary Life, at Age 35......-..cccececsecceceees $128.05 
Twenty Payment Life, at Age 35.....ccccccccccccsccccvcccccsccccccces 167.10 
Swedes: Tear Retest, BE Bae. Bic vevcnncccceesevecesctescconccass 235.10 


General Agents wanted in the following States: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan 
sas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office. United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 

















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


























Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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Tennessee View of 
Closing Arguments 


STORIES BY H. G. 





SANDERS 





Tells Provident Life & Trust Co. 
Agents That Too Much Talk 
Loses Cases 


H. G. Sanders, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
delivered one of the best papers at the 
recent convention of the Provident Life 
& Trust. His topic was “Snappy Cios- 
ing Arguments.” 

Mr. Sanders began by describing the 
visit to a prospect’s office who had made 
an inquiry about insurance and who 
was a personal friend. The agent 
arrived equipped with all the charts 
he could find and a pocketful of argu- 
ments. ‘Thus equipped he delivered a 
lecture, which the prospect heard with 
as much patience as he could muster. 
As soon as he could edge a word in he 
made this comment: “George, in spite 
of all you have said, I am still inclined 
to give you the business.” 

Some other points made by Mr. Sand- 
ers follow: 

Recently a town decided to have a 
Chautauqua. One of the committee so- 
licited a very wealthy man for a sub- 
scription. At the beginning of his in- 
terview he stated that he wanted to 
talk to him about the Chautauqua. The 
man quickly replied that he did not 
have time to talk to him about “the 
Chautauqua,” because he had already 
bought a Cadillac. This story is told 
with a view of showing how easily this 
man could be confused if he was solicit- 
ed for life insurance and confronted 
with a great array of figures. The man 
in question carries about $300,000 of 
life insurance. 

How John Moyler Closed a Case 

It is hard to tell just how cases are 
closed at times. Some will be closed 
when the approach is made. I recall 
a particular case of this kind where 
Mr. Moyler solicited the general man- 
ager of a large plant in Southwest Vir- 
ginia. In his approach the prospect 
said, “How long will it take ycu to 
present your proposition?” Mr. Moy- 
ler replied, “That depends entirely on 
how much sense you have.” The re- 
sult in this case was $50,000 on this 
life, and a large amount on the lives 
of his friends. 

There is no question in the belief that 
every piece of property should be in- 
sured for fire. Statistics tell us that a 
man’s chances for death are 1,300 to one 
as against his property being destroyed 
bv fire. You can say to the prospect. 
“The fire wagon may never stop at your 
house, but the hearse is bound to stop 
there for every member of the family.” 
Usually the father is the oldest, there- 
fore it is liable to stop for him first, 
cutting off his earning capacity. You 
can say to the prospect in a joking way, 
and at the same time make a very last- 
ing impression, that the old man with 
the long white whiskers, who carries a 
mowing scythe, will knock at his door 
some night and tel] him that it is time 
to cross over. This is the only certain 
thing we know in life. 

Flowers For Your Funeral or a Check 
For Your Wife 

Suppose that everybody received no- 
lice that every life insurance company 
in existence would forever close its 
doors for new business at six o’clock 
this evening; that there never would be 
another company formed, and that to- 
day is the last opportunity we would 
have to get life insurance. Wouldn’t 
everybody make a desperate effort to 
get his life insured before it is too late? 
Well, so far as yon and I are concerned, 
the very same thing wili happen. It is 
happening every day to other people. 

When people ask you why they should 
buy life insurance, ask them why people 
buy lots in the cemetery. 

Ask your prospect if he would rather 
have ten dollars’ worth of flowers sent 
to his funeral, or a check for ten. thou- 


sand dollars in cash delivered to his 
wife. 


- enough. 


Ask your prospect if he were a farmer 
who had a vaiuable wheat field to har- 
vest, and that to the best of his expert 
knowledge it would take twenty-five men 
to harvest it, would he put five men in 
to do the job? That is about the ratio 
today—it takes about twenty-five dollars 
to do the work of five dollars. 

You May Die Before You Decide 

Recently a policy, transferred from 
Pennsylvania territory to Tennessee, 
wrote the office for a sample policy, 
with the explicit request not to call in 
person. Our representative called on 
the man. At the interview, after locat- 
ing him in the mountains, he found he 
had sample policies from about ten com- 
panies, covering all the talking points 
imaginable—accident insurance, health 
insurance, total disability. and one went 
so far as to give quadruple indemnity! 
The prospect advised that he would de- 
cide the matter some time after he had 
carefully gone over all the contracts. He 
was told, of course, that it would take 
him a vear or two to thoroughly under- 
stand them. On returning from the 
lumber camp to the office, the salesman 
noticed the prospect waving to his wife 
and three children. It occurred to him, 
therefore, to suggest that he close this 
matter immediately, because on his noxt 
trip a big log might roll over him and 
put him out of business, and his careful 
consideration of all the contracts, in 
that event, would be of little avail to 
his family. 

A Letter From the Hospital 

When a man says he can invest his 
money better than the life insurance 
company, ask him if he has anything 
that will earn him 4,000 per cent? This 
is the rate, on an average, of return to 
an’ estate in event of death the first 
year We often handle cases in every 
town that make the highest class illus- 
trations for closing. I have here for ex- 
hibit a letter from one of our policy- 
holders who applied for insurance on 
July 27th, but would not go to the doc- 
tor that day. On August 5th I wrote 
him as follows: “Dear Joe: Why in 
Hades don’t you go and get examined 
for your life insurance? Don’t wait—it 
is dangerous. Regards to all, I am, 
Yours truly, Hi.” Under date of Au- 
gust 12th he wrote as follows: “Dear 
Hi: Am just out of the hospital—opera- 
tion for appendicitis, and, of course, 
cannot get the policy at the present 
writing. Joe.” These cases are happen- 
ing every day, in every locality, and if 
we will only Icok for them we have the 
very strongest arguments for quick de- 
cision. 

We are always finding the man who 
says he has enough insurance, and if he 
has $5,000 he thinks he has more than 
You can ask him how he 
would like for vou to say he is a fool, 
and that he was worth absolutely noth- 
ing to his family? If he has only $5,000 
life insurance h> is listing himself as 
practically nothing, because at 4 per 
cent he is only worth $200.00 per year 
to his family. 

There are many plain, old-fashioned 
illustrations that go to the point, and I 
helieve if we would make our illustra- 
tions along this line, we would close 
more cases, because the prospect can 
understand just what we mean. 





BIRDSEYE ET AL TRIAL BEGINS 





Jury Selected—Defendants Charged 
With Lootina Company—Former 
President Nimick Testifies 





Charged with conspiring to loot the 
treasury of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust 
ef millions of dollars, Clarence F. 
Birdseye, Kellogg Birdseye, his son, 
and George Montgomery, all from New 
York, are now being tried before Judge 
Reid in the Criminal Court of Pitts- 
burgh. The trial opened Monday after- 
noon when the jury was selected and 
Assistant District Attorney Robert M. 
Gibson told the jurors the history of 


the company and of the defendants’ 
connections with it. 
The district attorney related how 


Birdseye had cleverly obtained control 


of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust, and 


after electing his own board of direc- 
tors, had removed the funds of the com- 
pany, including nearly $2,000,000 in 
stocks and bonds and titles to several 
millions of real estate, to New York, 
where he exchanged the former for 
bonds of the Dare Lumber Company. 
According to the testimony of A. T. 
Loury, an accountant, Birdseye later 
ordered the sale of the Washington 
Life Building and the St. James Build- 
ing, located in New York, for his own 
account. 

W. Howard Nimick, former president 
of the company, before Birdseye’ se- 
cured control, took the witness stand 
Tnesday and told of his selling the ma- 
jority of the stock of the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust to Birdseye for $80 a 
share, and that at the time he consid- 
ered the entire assets of the company 
to be worth nearly $24,000,000. 








More 


Insurance 








In Force 





than 


any other company 


west of the 


Mississippi River 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 


GEO. KUHNS 


President 


HOME LIFE | 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 





The 539 Annual Report of the 
Home Life Insurance Company 
shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policyholders in 1918 of 
which over Seven Hundred ou- 
sand was in dividends. e in- 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company's 
history, but notwithstanding is 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and ure now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars 


The total insurance in force was 
increased during the year 86% and 
is now acarty One Hundred and 
Fifty-Nine Million Dollars, 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 





| 256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 














AS EVERLASTING 
AS THE HILLS. 
>. 











IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $200,000,000 of insurance in force. 

Investigate for yourself. 

Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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under the act of Congress of 


RE-INSURING: TOWN MUTUALS 

The Minnesota legislature has 
passed a bill authorizing farmers’ or 
township mutuals to form and operate 
an association for the purpose of in- 
suring its member companies against 
occurring in any calendar 
year exceeding one per cent. of the 
total amount of insurance in force. 
The plan is to form an association of 
at least fifty members, which will act 
as a guarantee of protection under 
farm mutual fire policies. The aims 
of this interesting re-insurance scheme 
are explained by John B. Sanborn, 
Minnesota commissioner, in this way: 

The advantages of membershin in 
such an association are readily appar- 
ent where loans on farm property are 
negotiated. Banks and other lenders 
of money on such security require, in 
many instances, as a condition to the 
making of the loan, that the property 
be insured in a stock fire insurance 
company. The reason for such _ re- 
quirement being the fact that the only 
guaranty of payment behind the policy 
in the mutual company is the right of 
the company to assess its members and 
the possibility that the company will, 
where the losses are excessive, be un- 
able to collect from the assessment a 
sufficient amount to pay its losses in 
full. 

The organization of an association 
composed of a reasonably large number 
of member companies will entirely 
overcome such objections so far as the 
protection afforded under policies issued 
by such member companies is concern- 
ed, as each policy issued will have be- 
hind it not only the individual mem- 
bers of the member company, but every 
individual member of each of the mem- 
ber companies as well. 

Another important advantage to the 
member company is that it will be pos- 
sible for it to insure any and all prop- 
erty located within its business terri- 
tory regardless of the size of the risk. 
There are at the present time many 
owners of farm property who are un- 
able to obtain insurance in farm. mu- 
tual companies by reason of the fact 
that practically every such company 
limits in its by-laws the amount of in- 
surance that may be written on a sin- 
gle building or on a group of buildings 
subject to the same fire, the reason for 
such limitation being the fact that it 
would, in the event of the large losses 
which might occur if large risks were 
covered, become necessary to levy such 
large assessments as would practically 
bankrupt its members. 


losses one 


This danger will be obviated by 
membership in such an association as 
all losses of the member company in 
excess of one per cent. will be distrib- 
uted among the other member compa- 
nies and will be practically a guaranty 
to the individual member that his as- 
sessments will never in any one year 
exceed an amount equal to a one per 
cent. assessment on the total amount 
of insurance he carries in such com- 
pany. 





SPREADING INFORMATION 

It has often been a source of won- 
derment why so many life insuranee 
companies gather their most success- 
ful agents into a conference, and then, 
after the agents return to their cities, 
make no attempt to present td other 
agents not successful enough to attend 
the meetings, a full report of the most 
vital and valuable section of the pro- 
ceedings. The men chosen to read ad- 
at these agency conventions 
are chosen by executives because they 
are specially qualified to handle some 
definite subject, and often offer ideas 
far above the ordinary. 

Recently, the Connecticut Mutual 
Life had an unusually good, education- 
al convention at New London, Conn., 
and there has been issued by that 
Company a copy of its publication, 
“Conmutopics,” which covers the event 
completely and in most attractive typo- 
graphical manner, furnishing what 
really constitutes a book of fresh ideas 
for the Company’s agents. There are 
more than one hundred pages in the 
volume, and some of the subjects cov- 
ered “Methods of Securing Pros- 
pects,” “Building a Clientele Through 
Service to Old Members,” “Selection 
at the Source,” “Preparing the Inter- 
view,” “Fitting the Policy to the Man,” 
“Creating the Desire,” “Closing,” “Tn- 
terest Earnings and _ Investments,” 
“Dividends,” “Annuities and Long 
Term Endowments,” “Prepayments,” 
“Non-Forfeiture Provisions,” ‘“Solicit- 
ing in Rural Territories,” “Use of the 
Sales Book,” “Insurance Education and 
Equipment,” “The Desirability of an 
Insurance Estate,” “Some Factors of 
Security in Life Insurance and Their 
Importance Today,” “Interest Income 
and Instalment Settlements,” “Why 
Young Men Should Insure,” “Life In- 
surance As a Profession,” “The New 
Epoch,” “The Adjustment of an 
Agent’s Time and Equipment.” 

This covers a comprehensive list of 
topics, which have been well handled, 
and the publication of these papers 
will prove stimulating to the agency 
force. 

The Provident Life & Trust have just 
issued a comprehensive edition of 
“Provident Notes” covering the splen- 
did meeting of its general agents. 


dresses 


are 





MEETING DATE SET 

The annual meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial and Statistical Society of 
America will be held November 21 and 
22, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. A meet- 
ing of the Council will be held at 9:15 
A. M. on the first day. The meetings 
of the Society will be called to order at 
10 A. M. on both days. The election of 
officers and two members of the Council 
will constitute the business session. 





Joseph Patrick Haley, supervisor of 
agencies, Mutual Benefit, St. Louis, has 
been given a citation by General Persh- 
ing for meritorious and conspicuous 
services while with the United States 


Army engineers in France. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 

















C. C. Wright, Assistant Secretary of the Fireman’s Fund, 








Greeting B. G. 


Wills on His Return From a 400 Mile Flight to Adjust a Loss on a Burned 
Automobile 





B. G. Wills, superintendent of the Pacific Coast automobile department of 
the Fireman’s Fund, arrived at his desk at 9:00 o’clock Thursday morning, 
October 30th, found a telegram from Elias D. Gardner, the company’s agent at 
Red Bluff, advising of a total loss of an automobile at Elder Creek Ranch, about 
fifteen miles from Red Bluff. Mr. Wills immediately consulted the Fireman’s 
Fund Tour Book, and found that this ranch was 215 miles from San Francisco, 
whereupon he telephoned to the aviation field and asked that a plane be made 


ready for a trip to Red Bluff. 


He finished reading his morning’s mail, dictated 


a few important letters, and arrived at the flying field at 10:40 o’clock A. M., and, 
at 10:41 was in a Curtis “Oriole” on his way to Red Bluff, flying over the Fire- 
man’s Fund office building at an altitude of 6,000 feet, headed due north. 

At Woodland north winds were encountered, making the flying bad, the air 
being full of “chuck holes,” but at 2:00 o’clock P. M. a landing was effected in 
an alfalfa field at the Elder Creek Ranch, the plane coming to a stop within 100 


yards of the burned car. 


After taking lunch at the Elder Creek Ranch house the loss was adjusted, 
a supply of gasoline taken on, and at 3:30 the ship was in the air for the return 
trip, with a good strong wind helping out, making a speed in excess of 120 miles 
an hour, reaching San Francisco at an altitude of 7,500 feet, and, in order to save 
time, the plane was “side slipped” on to the field, and Wills was back in his office 


in time to sign the evening’s mail. 


C. C. Wright, assistant secretary of the Fire- 
man’s Fund and head of the Company’s Automobile Department, says: 


“T would 


feel safer taking the trip with Wills in the airplane than in riding around the 


crowded downtown streets of 
at the wheel.” 


San Francisco in an automobile with a woman 


This is the first instance on record of the practical use of an aeroplane in 


making loss adjustments. 
. *” 


M. E. Singleton, president of the Mis- 
souri State Life, has been awarded the 


Distinguished Service Medal for serv- 
ices in the Ordnance Department dur- 
ing the war. Tha citation in part 
reads: 


“As chief of the St. Louis Ordnance 


District, in which capacity he main- 
tained at all times the greatest degree 
of intelligent and enthusiastic co-op- 


eration between the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and the manufacturers in his dis- 
trict, thereby attaining the maximum 
production of munitions in a minimum 
time and also as chairman of the St. 
Louis Ordnance District Claims Board, 
in which capacity his services have 
been invaluable to the nation in adjust- 
ing equitably the $122,000,000 worth of 
outstanding contracts in his district in 
force at the signing of the armistice.” 
_ * o 


Charles H. Burras, president of 
Joyce & Co., manager of the National 
Surety in Chicago, is one of the organiz- 
ers of the new Citizens’ American Le- 
gion, which will co-operate with the 
American Legion in promoting and de- 
fending American principles. The Citi- 
zens’ Legion will be composed of men 
who stood back of the men who wore 
the uniform. It will comprise’all those 


* 


. 


who were engaged in some form of civ- 
ilian war activity and can present cre- 
dentials to show that their service was 
valuable and officially recognized. I: 
will include members of the American 
Protective League, Liberty Loan work- 
ers and war service workers of all 
kinds. 
2 s * 

Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of the 
Aetna Life and affiliated companies, 
was in town last week on a visit to the 
local offices of his/ companies. This 
is the first business trip Mr Bulkeley, 
who will be eighty-two years of age on 
Christmas, has made to New York for 


some time. 
eee 


Ralph R. Taylor, who recently re- 
turned from overseas where he was @ 
sergeant in the Motor Transport Corps, 
has withdrawn from the local agency 
of Taylor & Co., Baltimore. The busl- 
ness will be continued under the name 
of Mason & Carter. 

s ¢ 6 

James Hamilton, the popular general 
manager of the Yorkshire, was one of 
the passengers on a ship which was 
held up from Friday until Tuesday at 
Halifax. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT | 





Guaranty Fire 
To Start Soon 


PROJECT 





EDW. E. HALL & CO. 





Capital and Surplus to Be Increased 
to $1,000,000 From Funds of Four 
Lloyds Organizations 





The Guaranty Fire Assurance Cor- 
poration is being organized in New 
York by interests identified largely 
with Edward E. Hall & Co., 80 Maiden 
Lane. The company will write all the 
fire and kindred lines permitted under 
Section 110 of Article III of the insur- 
ance law, as amended. 

The initial capital and surplus will 
each be $200,000. Next year these 
items will most likely be increased to 
$500,000 each from the funds of four 


Lloyds organizations now in _ liquida- 
tion, namely, Great Western Lloyds, 
National Underwriters, Union Under- 


writers, and the New York & Boston 
Lloyds. The deposit funds of these 
organizations will later be released by 
the insurance department when out- 
standing policies have expired. 

Those named as incorporators of the 
Guaranty Fire are active in many large 
enterprises. The list follows: 

William H. Andrews, chairman board 
of directors, Pratt & Lambert, varnish 
manufacturers; Francis S. Bangs, of 
yuthrie, Bangs & Van Sinderen, law- 
yers, and a trustee of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Edward E. Hall, of Edward E. 
Hall & Co., insurance; William P. 
Hardenbergh, director New Jersey Zinc 
Company; Edgar Palmer, president 
New Jersey Zinc Company; William H. 
Phillips, of Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 
paint and varnish manufacturers; E. S. 
Powell, Jr., secretary-treasurer, Ed- 
ward E. Hall & Co., and secretary Colo- 
nial Assurance Company, New York; 
Samuel Sloan, vice-president, Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company; Robert L. 
Stewart, director, Edw. E. Hall & Co.; 
William J. Stitt, of Jacob Adler & Co., 
gloves; John S. Sutphen, formerly of 
Sutphen & Myer, glass makers: Charles 
A. Trowbridge, director Edward E. Hall 
& Co.; Davis S. Walton, of D. S. Wal- 
ton & Co., and president of the Na- 
tional Folding Box & Paper Co. 


ENTER INSURANCE BUSINESS 

William J. Beahan, city bookkeeper, 
and Hugh McGuire, sanitary inspector 
of the city of Newburgh, N. Y., have 
tendered their resignations to the man- 
ager of the city and will embark in the 
insurance business with headquarter: 
at 56 Second Street, Newburgh. The 
new agency firm will handle all lines of 
insurance including life, fire, casualty, 
bonding, and compensation. 


TO SAVE TANK CONTENTS 





New Heat Detector Device; How It Op- 
erates; Guards Against 
Explosions 





Adjusters and underwriters are in- 
terested in a new device on the market 
that will save the contents of dip-tanks 
in case of fire. The apparatus consists 
of heat detector and an automatic valve 
control with a discharge pipe attached. 
The heat detector is placed on the ceil- 
ing above the tank and consists of a 
diaphregm which will contract or ex- 
pand at a change in the temperature, 
provided the rate of rise in tempera- 
ture is fast enough to indicate a fire. 
In this connection it is estimated that 
any rise faster than fifteen degrees a 
minute is nearly infallible proof of fire, 
as it is almost impossible for normal 
rises in temperature to go at that 
speed. 

This detector is connected with the 
quick operating valve which is under 
the tank. If a fire occurred the detec- 
tor would open the valve which would 
permit the contents of the tank to flow 
to an outside tank, and thus not only 
save the contents, but in event of the 
tank being filled with varnis’ or paint, 
explosions from that source would be 
prevented. The device is made by the 
Automatic Sprinkler Company, of Am- 
erica, and the apparatus is similar to 
their door release. 

NEW YORK OFFICERS CHOSEN 

The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, W. R. Somer- 
ville, London & Lancashire; first vice- 
president, George S. Tompkins, Fire- 
man’s Fund; second vice-president, F. 
M. Crittenden, Hanover; chezirman of 
the executive committee, Joseph M. 
Donald, Great American Fire; executive 
committee for three years, F. P. Stod- 
dard, National Liberty; R. F. Van 
Vranken, Home, and Robert Forrest, 
New York Underwriters. 





LEWIS W. CROCKETT DEAD 

The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to frame memorial resolutions 
on the death of Lewis W. Crockett, sec- 
retary of the New Hampshire Fire: 
Wilfred Kurth, Home, chairman; James 
Wyper, Hartford Fire; Sheldon Catlin, 
Insurance Company of North America; 
Hugh R. Loudon, Liverpool & London 
& Globe, and George G. Bulkley, Sprine- 
field Fire & Marine. 


ORGANIZING IN PITTSFIELD 

The New England Fire is being or- 
ganized at Pittsfield, Mass., with $500,- 
000 funds. The officers are: H. Calvin 
Ford, president; W. M. Crane, Jr., vice- 
president; Carl B. Gale, secretary. 








NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
123 William Street, NEW YORK 








; ~ tHE AUTOMOBILE—= 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$9,2 16,200.73 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$5.38 2,334.00 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,833,866.73 


LINES WRITTEN 





FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 





REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 

















1841 


hsurance (. 


OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 











FIRE—THEFT--COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGe 








LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia, Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Aetna State Agent 
: On Oil Losses 


TANKS SHOULD BE AIR PROOF 





Are Properly 
Will Be 


That if Tanks 
Constructed There 
No Losses 


Says 





Fred C. Clarke, state agent of the 
Aetna in Oklahoma, who is one of the 
best posted men on oil insurance in the 
western field, told in an address before 
the Insurance Club of Chicago this 
week how the writing of oil risks in 
the Mid-Continent field has been turned 
from a steady loss to a profitable busi- 
ness for the companies in the last 
three or four years through the study 
of the hazard and the adoption of the 
proper methods of protection against 
ignition by lightning. 

He stated that 99 per cent. of the 
oil losses are due to lightning, and ex- 
plained that lightning does not “strike,” 
jn the ordinary use of the term, but 
that both the earth and the clouds be- 
come charged with electricity during a 
storm and in the effort to even up the 
difference between them sparks will 
jump from one to the other, as between 
two wires, when the clouds get close 
enough to the earth. 

All Depends on Tank 

He showed further that it was the 
gases thrown off by the oil which were 
ignited by this spark and that the first 
problem in protection was, therefore, 
to make the oil tank as nearly airproof 
as possible, so as to prevent the escape 
of these gases. Most of the foreign 
governments do not allow the storage 
of gaseous oils in anything except air 
tight tanks. That is the reason why, 
when American companies were expe- 
riencing losses in the oil fields so high 
as to make the business of very doubt- 
ful desirability, in foreign countries 
the losses of the same sort were almost 
negligible. There was the same kind 
of oil and the same kind of lightning, 
but an entirely different kind of tank. 

The second big problem, as Mr. 
Clarke explained it, is in the connec- 
tion with the generation of static elec- 
tricity. The sides or “shell” of a big 
tank and the top usually are separate. 
The steel shell of a 55,000-barrel tank 
is 30 feet high and 114 feet across and 
naturally accumulates a great deal of 
electricity during a storm. When this 
electricity becomes excessive, the shell 
of a tank and the top become positive 
and negative. When the storm con- 
centrates within a mile or perhaps even 
two miles of the tank, the shell is apt 
to get more of the electricity than the 
top. Instantly little sparks will shoot 
from one to the other, just as a light- 
ning stroke evens up the difference 
between the clouds and the earth. 

This little spark, sometimes not more 
than an eighth of an inch long, there- 
upon sets off the $300,000 tank of oil, 
providing the gases which are coming 
off of this oil have a sufficient mixture 
of air. If this mixture in leaky tank 
tops was easier to get right, Mr. Clarke 
said, there would be very few tanks 
left in the Mid-Continent oil field. In 
very few out of many thousand are the 
conditions just right when the storm 
comes, and those few burn, but even 
those few made such a_ tremendous 
aggregate that the companies up to a 
few years ago were unable to take the 
chances. 

Tank Tops 

Little difficulty is experienced where 
the top is all steel, riveted to the shell, 
as there is then no break between the 
two parts, but the shortage of steel has 
made it difficult in many cases to get 
enough of it for a tank top, so that 
it has become quite a common practice 
to put an enormous wooden roof over 
2n ordinary steel shell. These roofs are 
covered with either sheet metal, gal- 





vanized iron, or a paper or composition 
roofing. It is difficult to make them 
fit tight to the steel, especially after 
the tank has been in use for a while, 
and that fact causes trouble. The nails 
and metal parts are pulled just far 
enough apart so that the spark will 
shoot across when the storm comes, 
the roof blows into the air, if the gas 
mixture is just right, and many times 
returns into the tank in the shape of 
an umbrella turned wrong side out, so 
terrific is the explosion and so high 
has it been blown. 

With a paper top there is practically 
nothing that can be done, as it is im- 
possible to make the joints air-tight, 
but with a metal top on wood, a ce- 
ment is applied to every seam and the 
nails are put in tight so that they can- 
not get into a shape to invite static 
electricity. Around the edges a steel 
trough is riveted into the tank. This 
is filled with a class of cement which 
will give according to the movement 
of the tank either from expansion or 
contraction, or from the rolling when 
filled and emptied. 

Companies Profit By Experience 

“Then a 4-inch pipe is put into the 
top of the tank and run out beyond the 
dyke, with a screen arranged on the 
principle of the Davey safety lamp 
used in mines, so that the ignition of 
gases at the end of the pipe cannot 
flash through the pipe. In addition to 
this heavy wires are put on top of the 
tank and riveted into the shell, so as 
to take care of static electricity and 
as far as possible prevent it. 

With the discovery that the big 
losses were attributable primarily to 
the type of tank uscd, fhe companies 
have discontinued writing risks of that 
kind and now have not had a loss on 
a tank properly constructed and pro- 
tected in more than three years. 





RECEIVER ASKED FOR 

The Capital Fire, California, has 
asked for a receiver for Jones, Launt & 
Barrett, Philadelphia, claiming insol- 
vency. The company claims that the 
firm has not accounted for $17,150. The 
firm, according to the petition, has ac- 
knowledged the insolvency and will 
consent to the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 


APPOINTMENTS 
Charles H. Yunker, president of the 
Milwaukee Mechanics, advises The 


Eastern Underwriter that Howard M. 
Eckels has been appointed state agent 
for that company covering the field of 
Northeastern Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania and the western panhandle of 
West Virginia. The Philadelphia and 
Philadelphia suburban field has been 
added to the territory of Walter N. Ed- 
wards, state agent for New Jersey, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. Howard 
R. Porter of Cincinnati, has heretofore 
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Capital $400,000.00 


The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 











HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 3484 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 








covered the states of Ohio and West 
Virginia and R. Wilson Hoffman of 
Harrisburg, the state of Pennsylvania 
excepting Philadelphia. President 
Yunker says the increase of business 
has made it necessary to relieve them 
of a portion of their territory. 


PROOF OF SATISFACTION 

General Manager Renton, of the Motor 
Car Mutual Casualty and Motor Car 
Mutual Fire, has issued a neat 20-page 
pamphlet, pocket size, containing fac- 
similes of a number of commendatory 
letters from assureds. These letters 
are from business firms and individuals 
and are convincing canvassing material. 





TROUBLE IN ATLANTA 
To the problems to be discussed by 
the automobile insurance men in Chi- 
cago this week is added the Atlanta 
situation, which is said to be very un- 
satisfactory both as to commissions and 
rates. 


CHOSEN CONNECTICUT SPECIAL 

W. B. Clark has succeeded C. C. Han- 
nah as Connecticut special agent of tae 
North British. Mr. Clark comes from the 
improved risk department of the com- 
pany. 

H. E. SOUTHAM SAILS 

H. E. Southam, accident manager, 
Norwich Union Fire, left this country 
for England this week. 

Will Drive Double 

While some of the fire companies 
are taking a fancy to mixed doubles 
instead of straight singles and are or- 
ganizing casualty running mates, the 
Preferred Accident has become tired of 
single blessedness and is organizing 
the Atwood Fire, named after Kimball 
C. Atwood, president of the Preferred. 
It will specialize on automobile risks 
and will have $500,000 capital funds, 
divided equally between capital and 
surplus. 
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Ten Re-insurance 
Companies of France 





CAPITAL OF 33,600,000 FRANCS 





Few Re-insurance Companies There 
Before the War; Germans 
Formerly Dominated 





There are now ten French re-insur- 
ance companies, which have a com- 
bined capital of 33,600,000 francs; to- 
tal assets of 160,516,672 francs, and re- 
serves of almost 65,000,000 francs. They 
are the Societe Anonyme de Re-assur- 
ances, the Re-assurance Nouvelle, Cie 
Surepeenne de  Re-assuranuces, Cie 
Parisienne de Re-assurances, Cie Fran- 
caise de Re-assurances Generales, [le 
de France, Vulcain, Seine-et-Rhone, 
Cie Havraise de Re-assurances and So- 
ciete Lyonnaise de Re-assurances. 

Before the war, there was in France 
scarcely a company but the Societe 
Anonyme de Re-assurances, the estab- 
lishment of which dates back to 1884, 
exclusively devoted to re-insurance, 

In 1903 it founded the “Re-assurance 
Nouvelle,” and this company, which has 
a past of more than 15 years, has hon- 
orably followed in the pathway of its 
predecessor. 

Some few attempts were made before 
the war. ‘There was in 1907 the Re-as- 
surance Centrale, which disappeared in 
the course of a few years. In 1909 the 
Re-assurance Francaise appeared and 
was dissolved in 1916; then came the 
Compagnie Francaise de Re-assurances, 
which was founded in 1910, and is now 
dissolved. In 1913 the Compagnie Eu- 
ropeenne de Re-assurances was estab- 
lished. With the Compagnie Havraise 
de Re-assurances, founded in 1905, and 
the Societe Lyonnaise, founded in 1907, 
we have cnumerated nearly all the at- 
tempts at re-insurance made at this 
period. 

In August, 1914, the war broke out, 
and the re-insurance treaties, like 
others, fell to pieces. The Legislature 
intervened and it was necessary for 
French direct insurers to find fresh 
cover. 

Deprived of the support of German 
re-insurance, which formerly had domi- 
nated, they resolutely set to work to 
induce suitable persons to found com- 
panies. 

In 1916 the Compagnie Parisienne de 
Re-assurances and the Compagnie Frazi- 
caise de Re-assurances Generales were 
founded. A year after the Seine-et- 
Rhone, Vulcain, and the Ile de France, 
were constituted, to say nothing of 
other companies not less important, 
doing both insurance and re-insurance 
business. 





COX IN OHIO 

The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Ohio Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents took place at Columbus, on Novem- 
ber 12 and 13. Fred J. Cox, president 
of the National Association, made an 
address. 

Other addresses were made by the 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio, 
State Senator T. A. Busbey, Thcmas M. 
Lynn of Zanesvilie, T. Alfred Fleming, 
former fire marshal of Ohio; O. G. 
Strong of Cleveland and T. B. Sellers, 
manager of the Ohio Inspection Bureau. 


F. A. MEINEL APPOINTMENT 

Frank A. Meinel, formerly agency 
superintendent of the London & Lanca- 
shire in the western department, has 
been appointed superintendent of agents 
of the Union of Canton in its United 
States head office in Chicago. Mr. 
Meinel left the London & Lancashire to 
£0 to Denver, Colo., for his health but is 
now in shape to get back into the 
harness. 


BRITISH GENERAL ENTERING 


The British General, of London, will 
enter the United States and Canada. 





Covers Plane; Issues | 
Magazine About It || | 


LEONARD AGENCY CO.’S PLAN reat American 


Special Articles on Aeroplane Insur- 


ance; Paper Sent to Business Busurauce Company 








Concerns in Ohio 


Using as the lead story the fact that | 
it is “the first agency in Canton and Priv or 
the third in Ohio to write i 





insurance 
on an aeroplane,” the Leonard Agency 
Co., of Canton and Massilon, O., has INCORPORATED - 1872 


issued a little magazine, under the | 


name of “Ideas and Ideals,” beauti- PAID FOR LOSSES 
fully printed in blue and black colors | 


and containing numerous articles 

insurance and photographs. The fear | $105,437,708.58 
azine has been widely distributed 
emong business men. G@TATEMENT JANUARY 1,1919 


This aeroplane is used for passenger 


transportation, and is a bi-plane capa- CAPITAL 

ble of carrying a pilot and one passen- $ 5,000, 000.00 
ger. The insurance covers collision, 

property damage, liability, fire and ae oe mu Sone LATE 
theft. One of the articles in the little 15,2 3 1,5 5 1 2.9 2 
magazine, written by C. J. Parker, of 

the Leonard Agency Co., is entitled ET SURPLUS 


“The Future of Aircraft Insurance.” 10, 6 1 9, 509 OS 
One paragraph in the article reads: © 
“It is the aim of the insurance com- 


panies to be helpful to the aeroplane 30 B 51. ‘OD. oO 1* 
enterprise, and as they gain experience 9 




















they will develop a coverage as satis- el Boor atop in Canada 
factory as automobile and other stan- 
~~ o —geegerrorel att a THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
nother story tells of a trip a mem- UPON ACTUAL VALU tCE z 

ber of the agency took in the aeroplane nda nena 
insured. United States Government Liberty Loan bonds owned 

W. L. Alexander, of this agency, has by the Company exceed its entire capital stock of 
been an insurance man since 1860, and $5,000,000—a striking indication of true patriotism 
was head of the Alexander Agency Co., 
which the Leonard Agenc Co. ab- 1 1 
eel gency Co. ab Home Office, One Liberty Street 

ees New York City 
PITTSBURGH AGENCY DEAL 
7 Western Department Pacific Department 

Kelly, Cook & Murray, Inc., Pitts- WALTER H, SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen'l Agent 
burgh, Scottdale and Uniontown, have INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 210 Sansome Street 
purchased the agency of Grimm & 76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. San Francisco, California 
Treiber, Pittsburgh, and Mr. Treiber Boston Office Marine Department 
will become associated with Kelly, ROGERS & HOWES, Managers WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen'l Agts. 
Cook & Murray, Inc., which now repre- 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 15 William Street, New York City 
sents the Niagara, Boston, Alliance, 
National-Ben Franklin, Travelers and 
General Accident. 

F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
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Salvage Company 
On Coast Discussed 





MOST MANAGERS AGAINST IT 





No Large Manufacturing Companies 
There, and Enterprise Would Not 
Prove Profitable 





There has been considerable discus- 
sion on the Coast as to the advisability 
of fire insurance companies forming a 
salvage company. The idea has not had 
a very enthusiastic reception. 

One manager pointed out to the “Pa- 
cific Underwriter” that a salvage com- 
pany in San Francisco would be a fifth 
wheel to a wagon; that the risks wiich 
go to make a salvage company profit- 
able are not found in San Francisco; 
that there are no large manufacturing 
concerns on the Coast which would 
make such a concern profitable; and 
that the California standard form of 
contract provides ample methods of 
settlement even of disputed claims 
without taking over of damaged goods 
by the company and this along lines 
which insure that the equities of both 
parties be tully protected. 

In further comment the “Pacific Un- 
derwriter” says: 

“Aside from these arguments well 
managed insurance companies are not 
in the merchandising business. They 
are in the business of selling vrotec- 
tion, and a salvage company backed 
and owned by the companies would 
bring them into more or less undesir- 
able competition with local merchants, 
involve them in more or less trouble 
and expense and, aside from this, psy- 
chologically have a tendency to increase 
the amount of damaged property which 
would be taken over, since adjusters, 
like all other humans, move along the 
lines of least resistance. 


Should Be Under Adjustment Bureau 
Control 

“Another manager equally prominent 
is of the opinion that should the idea 
eventually win and be carried out, the 
salvage company to even approach suc- 
cess should be placed in the hands of 
and under the control of the Adjust- 
ment Bureau. 

“Another opinion is that 98 per cent 
of the losses can be adjusted satisfac- 
torily and promptly if men who under- 
stand adjusting are retained to settle 
the losses and that the companies 
better be stung on the other 2 per cent 
than involve them3elves in the expense 
which would be incurred by the forma- 
tion of a salvage company. 

“It is rather discouraging to find thit 
the general opinions of the managers 
quoted all tend to the one requirement 
of ability on the part of the adjusters 
It had been thought that San Francisco 
was blessed with an abundance of talent 


and ability along this especial line. Evi- 
dently, there is in some quarters some 
doubt as to the real merit of the ma- 
jority of the alleged adjusters of this 
city. Adjusters after all are but hu- 
man. They are good, bad and _ indif- 
ferent, and it is a self-evident fact that 
the good ones have no difficulty in the 
Pacific Coast field of establishing their 
ability and are kept busy. If the indif- 
ferent and the bad adjusters continue ia 
the profession, it is the companies 
themselves which are to blame. The 
remedy is in their own hands. It is 
possible to speedily eliminate lack of 
ability along these specialized lines by 
refusing to assign any losses to men 
about whose ability there is any doub*. 
There are men in the business to whom 
it is perfectly safe to entrust any kind 
of a loss no matter how complicated 
nor how big, and, alas! there are other 
men to whom it wou!d be unsafe to en- 
trust an adjustment of a smoke dam- 
age on a second-hand = dog-kennel. 
Whether $15 per diem is sufficient to 
pay the deg-kennel adjuster or whether 
it be too much, is again a matter for 
the companies, but for the real big, 
competent, thoroughly trained and effi- 
cient man who can protect the com- 
pany’s rights and also the rights of the 
assured, $15 per is all too little.” 


VISIT GRINNELL PLANT 





Insurance Engineers See New Sprink- 
ler in Providence — General 
Fire Extinguisher Devices 





The General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany gave this week a series of dem- 
onstrations to prominent insurance en- 
gineers in the country. The demon- 
strations were of many of the latest 
improvements in devices for the auto- 
matic control of fires. One imovortant 
device is called the Dry Pipe Valve Ac- 
celerator, designed for use with dry pipe 
sprinkler systems, to speed up the 
water supply. Another was the so- 
called electric booster pump, designed 
to supply water to towns in which the 
supply is poor, or the buildings so con- 
structed that they would not bear the 
weirht of a water tank. 

The new Grinnell sprinkler was ex- 
plained and the party inspected the 
two plants of the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Company, one in Providence 
and the other in Auburn, R. TI. 


Joseph E. Mullen, of 16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, has received a brokers’ certi- 
ficate. 
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ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 
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WM. B. CLARK, President 


One Hundred Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $174,.000.000 
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| BROKERS’ ACTIVITIES 











Brokers Have Friend 
in Lawson of Chicago 


THEY ARE MALIGNED 





SAYS 


Issues Cireular in Which Mutuals Are 
Held Up to Scorn and 
Derision 





Smith-Lawson-Coambs Company, Chi- 
cago, has always been a strong sup- 
porter of the broker. That office has 
always catered to brokerage business, 
so W. M. Lawson is distributing a spe- 
cial circular backing up the broker and 
taking a fling at tnutual insurance, in 
which Mr. Lawson says: 

“The mutual casualty companies are 
spending thousands of dollars for high- 
ly colored and expensively lithographed 
folders, which are being mailed broad- 
cast to manufacturers, merchants, con- 
tractors and other employers. In these 
cleverly worded appeals for patronage, 
their first object seems to be the cre- 
ation of deubt in the employer's mind, 
as to the value, if any, of the insurance 
broker. 

“Their reason for this is obvious. 
The mutual companies know full well 
the service which the broker has ren- 
dered to his customers. They know 
that the broker takes better care of 
his policyholder’s interests than the 
policyholder himself could possibly have 
done. This is an age of specialization, 
and every policyholder must needs be 
an insurance specialist, to be able to 
serve himself in the manner accom- 
plished by his insurance broker. 

“Every mutual company knows that 
the broker’s rate of commission has 
been greatly reduced in the past few 
years. Before the advent of workmen’s 
compensation laws, brokers received 
20 per cent commission on employers’ 
liability premiums. Today they receive 
10 per cent colmmission on workmen’s 
compensation premiums. Surely no 
American business man begrudges the 
broker a commission of 10 per cent. 

‘During the past eight years, while 
tie Ilinois compensation act has been 
subject to intermittent changes, and 
when the employer has been engrossed 
with larger and more weighty matters, 
we do not believe that the broker has 
been overpaid for his exnert services in 
relieving the policyholder’s mind of all 
detail and worry as regards his work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 

Someone Must Sell 

“Insurance, while it is a very essen- 
tial factor in all suecessful business 
enterprises, does not sell itself. For 
illustration: How many persons would 
voluntarily seek ‘he nearest life insur- 
ance office, in order to buy a_ policy? 
And if rejected by one life company, 
would they persist in applying for this 


protection, until some examining phy- 
sician approved their application? 

“How many manufacturers would 
visit 15 to 20 fire insurance offices in a 
single day, for the purpose of securing 
immediate coverage on $100,000 worth 
of merchandise? And when protection 
is desired on some class of goods which 
most companies will not insure, would 
it pay Mr. Manufacturer to leave and 
neglect his entire business, in the pur- 
suit of a $10,000 fire policy? 

“The contractor, occupied with de- 
tails of an architect’s plans, and nego- 
tiating for the delivery of materials 
for a building in process of construc- 
tion, never has begrudged the broker 
the 10 per cent commission which he 
receives as payment in full for his val- 
uable knowledge of the contractor's in- 
surance requirements. 

“Insurance is successful and satisfac: 
tory to the buyer, only when the im- 
portant details are handled by men who 
understand the insurance business just 
as thoroughly as the manufacturer or 
the contractor understand their par- 
ticular line of business. 

“And not only when the policy is 
written, is the insurance broker worth 
the 10 ner cent commission which is 
his maximum reward for efficient serv- 
ice and expert knowledge. When a 
loss oceurs, the one individual upon 
whom the manufacturer, merchant or 
contractor immediately throws the bur- 
den, is the insurance’ broker. And 
rightfully so, because by reason of 
knowing every detail of the policy, he 
is able to bring about a quick and com- 
plete adjustment of the loss, thereby 
relieving the policyholder of any pos- 
sible doubt as to the correctness of the 
insurance company’s procedure. 

“The manufacturers, merchants and 
contractors of Chicago who have en- 
joyed practical demonstrations of the 
insurance broker’s worth, should not 
need to be warned against the insidi- 
ous attempts of the mutual companies 
to belittle the value of the insurance 
broker. 

“Turn about is fair play, they say, so 
let us inquire who pays the salaries 
and expenses of the silver-tongued rep- 
resentatives of the mutual companies, 
who are so very adept at computing 
the ‘savings’ to the policyholder, 
through elimination of the broker? It's 
a safe wager that the salaries and ex- 
penses of these representatives are at 
least equal in amount to the commis- 
sion received by the broker. The mu- 
tual comnanies are just a little bit in- 
consistent in their criticism and ridi 
cule of the functions of the broker, 
when they incur a like expense in the 
solicitation of their business. 

“It is an indisputable fact that some 
one must give the policyholder the 
service which the broker has been ren- 
derfng. The mutual companies engage 
epecial representatives for that work, 
but we are of opinion that the business 
can best be handled through brokers. 
For that reason. we write all our busi- 
ness through brokers, knowing they are 
equipped to give a satisfactory account- 
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114 Sansome St 
SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 


263 St. James St. 23 Leadenhall St 
MONTREAL LONDON 


107 S. Fifth St. 

















ing of their efforts to both policyholder 
and company. 

“The salaried employe of a mutual 
company is apt to be biased in favor 
of his employer. The broker is not a 
salaried employe, and is therefore able 
to give his customer a square deal at 
all times.” 


Recovered 40 Per Cent of Replacement 
Values 

Walter A. Brown, president of the 

Washington Board of Trade, in discuss- 

ing the increased cost of labor and ma- 


terial with no corresponding increase in 
insurance, instances the case of a street 
car company which lost a barn and nu- 
merous cars in a fire. They had been 
insured for 80 per cent of their value 
when the risk was written. When the 
adjustment was made the insurance 
money received was sufficient to cover 
only 40 per cent of replacement values. 
7 7 7 
INlinois Reciprocals 

Some of the reciprocals being formed 
in Illinois are coming in for sharp criti- 
cism. 








San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 

paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool. 


U. S. Cash Assets, 


Dec. 31, 1918.... $17,083,985.30 


I cs ov wd vis 4,880,795.09 
Losses Paid by Chi- 

cago Fire, 1871.. 3,239,491.00 
Losses aid = by 

Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Bal- 

timore Fire, 1904 1,051,543.09 
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“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 


IVERPOOL., 
» | ONDON’ 
“ GLOBE: 


Insurance CoO. rrp 


of Liverpool, England 
(A STOCK COMPANY ) 








OVER 


$160,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United 
States 


HUGH R. LOUDON, 
Manager 
J. B. KREMER, 
Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, 
Agency Superintendent 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


A Vital Factor in American Business — 


Protecting enterprise against the myriad risks and 
perils that foresight can predetermine, Insurance is 
the basis of modern credit, which in turn upholds 
modern business. 


But insurance today means more than the posses- 
sion of a few policies. Twentieth century insurance 
means not only ability to pay losses, but a willing 
enthusiasm—the AMERICAN EAGLE way—in set- 
tling every honest claim. And, even more than this— 


It means a complete service to the policyholder: 
Inspections, fire prevention recommendations, prompt 
and satisfactory attention to every insurance need of 
the American property-owner. 


With this brand of wide-awake American service 
to herald its financial strength and underwriting 
soundness, AMERICAN EAGLE insurance will guard 
the vital spot in any property—from suburban bunga- 
low to great manufacturing plant. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 

















P. O. Box 1030, City Hall Station 


HENRY EVANS, President 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: i 
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HOME OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
C. E. Allan, Secretary 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Alfred Stinson, Secretary | 
207 West Jackson Blvd. i 








A Good American Company To Represent 
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Hess Objects To 
Brokers’ Forms 


PLEADS FOR SUBURBAN’S RULES 








Companies Insist That Uniform Rules 
Be Adopted; Then Some Send 
Out Others 





Henry E. Hess, manager of the Sub- 
urban Fire Insurance Exchange, has 
asked companies to decline to send to 
agents any brokers’ forms, clauses or 
permits which are not in keeping with 
the Suburban’s present rules. 

Although the Exchange was requested 
by companies to make uniform rules 
and clauses mandatory some companies 
continue to forward to agents forms and 
clauses furnished by brokers which are 
not in accordance with those demanded 
by the new rules. This has proved dis- 
concerting to agents striving in good 
faith te observe the new requirements. 

Mr. Hess says: “Answers to person- 
al inquiries made of company officials, 
and of special agents in the field, go to 
show that practically none has posted 
himself as to our new rules, or is in- 
teresting himself to send out forms and 
clauses that comply with them; some 
declaring that the thought had not oc- 
curred to them to put and keep their 
own house in order, but many asserting 
that no duty to do so rests upon them, 
and that it is for our stamping depart- 
ment to catch the defective forms and 
point out wherein they are wrong! 
This in the face of the fact that the 
people in that department are working 
to the limit of their endurance to meet 
the extra work which has been thrown 
upon them since the first of September 
in connection with the new rules and 
clauses then made mandatory; and that 
it is impossible for us to put more peo- 
ple on the work because we cannot 
secure another foot of space in which 
to accommodate them and our present 
quarters are already overcrowded.” 





DIDN’T KEEP BINDER ALIVE 





Alleged Negligence of Brokerage Firm 
Results in Litigation Over Burglary 
Insurance Policy 
In the case of Strachstein vs. Feld- 
man, growing out of alleged negligence 
of a brokerage firm to keep a binder 
covering against burglary in force Judge 
Finelite, in the City Court, decided this 

week: 

The said insurance company’s repre- 
sentative further testified that if the 
defendants herein had applied for a 
policy of insurance a legal binder would 
have been issued to protect the rights 
of the plaintiffs. According to the 
binder, as procured by the defendants, 
there was a 20 per cent clause on silks, 
and as the loss sustained by the plain- 
tiff by the burglary consisted of silk 
material, and the binder having been 
reduced to the sum of $1,000, the jury 
correctly found in favor of the plaintiff 
in the sum of $200, being equal to 20 
per cent of the $1,000. As to the negli- 
gence of the defendants in failing to 
keep the binder in full force and ef- 
fect, and the plaintiffs relying upon said 
defendants as their agents that they 
would keep said insurance alive and in 
effect, the action so predicated against 
the defendants is maintainable and 
proper. The duty which the defendants, 
as insurance brokers, owed to the plain- 
tiffs under their contract is well de- 
fined in the .case of Burges vs. Jackson 
(18 App. Div., 296-298, aff’d 162 N. Y., 
632). In that case Bradley, J., said: 
“The defendants, by holding themselves 
out as persons constituting such firm, 
engaged in the business of effecting in- 
surance, assumed to have the requisite 
knowledge, information, ability and skill 
to accomplish such purpose on behalf of 
those who should become their patrons; 
they were not insurers of the adequacy 
and financial condition of the companies 
from which policies were obtained 
through their advice and agency, but in 


whatever they did in that respect for 
others they undertook to use reason- 
able care, skill and judgment with a 
view to the security or indemnity for 
which insurance was sought.” It there- 
fore follows that the defendants, hold- 
ing themselves out as insurance brok- 
ers, and failing to protect the property 
of. the plaintiffs by obtaining a binder 
which would be legal and could be en- 
forced if a loss were sustained, the 
plaintiffs were justified in maintaining 
this action against them as such brok- 
ers. 
* a. - 
There Are Few Pessimists 

Some brokers are talking about slack 
fire business and attribute it to the 
‘mall amount of goods in storage and 
in stock in and about New York. In 
other words, when all material is kept 
moving as at present, the insurance 
business suffers in New York, they say. 
On the other hand most brokers say 
that any office that complains of slack 
business is the exception. 

* ¢ @ 
$100,000 On Pair of Shoulders 

Henry W. Ives & Co. has issued a 
policy of $100,000 covering the famous 
shoulders of Bee Palmer, a vaudeville 
actress, who gets a surprisingly large 
income for dancing the “shimmy.” 

LIST OF LABELS OUT 

The List of Inspected Mechanical De- 
vices for 1919, published by the Under- 
writers Laboratories, has just been sent 
out. This is for the second half of 
1919, and is dated from July. 1t con- 
tains a list of all the mechanical de- 
vices that have been approved by the 
Laboratories, with a record of the test 
for each. It also stipulates the Under- 
writers’ label that the different concerns 
manufacturing these devices, are per- 
mitted to attach to their product. 


MACONACHY IN PORTO RICO 
J. G. Maconachy, assistant secretary 
of the Niagara Insurance Company, has 
left for Porto Rico on a business trip. 
It is his intention to look over the 
territory with a view to expanding the 
business of the Niagara there. 
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Capital: Head Office: = 

One Million Dollars 40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. © 

Cc. P. STEWART, President J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 5 

ARTHUR HOYT, Vice-Pres. F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer = 

| WESTERN DEPT-:: Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill., H. H. INGALLS, Mgrs — 
E PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 140 Sansome St., San Franc sco, SEELEY and CO., Mgr 
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RETURNS FROM SERVICE 


Sergeant Robert Wareing, of the 
Phoenix of London, has returned from 
service with the Motor Transport Corps 
in France. Before going into the army 
Mr. Wareing was for three years with 
the Phoenix, and returns to his posi- 
tion in the New England department. 
He was in the army for 22 months, 18 
of which were spent in France. 





Fire 


Casualty 
RE-INSURANCES 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Life 








Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 








CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8S. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 











General Insurance Agents 


Surplus Lines Accepted Up to 
$500,000 


Represent 
Eighteen Companies 


411-13 WALNUT ST. 
PHILA., PA. 
































LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 





1 LIBERTY STREET 


Telephone John 2612 


NEW YORK 


LOCAL OFFICES 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 





NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


BRITISH AMERICA | 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Explosion—Riots, Civi? 
Commotions and Strikes 
Statement, January 1, 1919 





EE » occantinrecdeasuesoesbéaess $2,462, 182.24 
LARCUNUUED cceseccccecsecavevens 1,645,684 41 
Surplus in United States...... 816,497.83 
Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1918, 

SRUUUOE  snncrscceczcvcessus - $26,197 “*2 % 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 18% 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,900,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departs ents 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORE CITY 
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Suggests Changes 
In Marine Policies 
OF RISKS 
G. A. Kurz, oi Matinnel City Bank, 
Expresses His Views Before Marine 


SUMMARY ASKED 





Insurance Club 
George A. Kurz, assistant cashier of 
the Nationa! City Bank, told the mem 
bers of tl Marine Insurance Club at 
their monthly meeting at the Waldorf 
Astoria on Monday evening, in what 
ways the present marine policies were 


fuulty from the bankers’ point of view 
and ‘what he considered as valuable 
changes for the underwriters to make. 
By following his suggestions the speak- 
er believed results would be bene 
ficial to the banks and would increase 
materially the premium income of the 


the 


marine comnanies 

Edward W. S. Morren, newly elected 
president at the last meeting, presided. 

Marine accompanying bills 
of lading and invoices. attached to bills 
of exchange handled by banks, are not 
worded clearly enough, according to 
Mr. Kurz, for the bankers to know 
whether the goods involved in the trans- 
action are covered adequately by insur 
ance. He believed oftentimes that the 
policies failed to give full coverage and 
that the losses of the banks were not 
larger only because more ships had not 
gone down. Therefore he asked that 
the marine companies state clearly on 
the face of the’ policies both the exact 
date of attachment and expiration and 
a concise summary of the complete 
conditions of the coverage. These two 
things the banks will demand sooner or 
later as a safeguard for themselves. 

“In the National City Bank there are 


policies 


450 men daily handling these foreign 
transactions with marine policies at- 
tached and hardly one of these men 


ean tell from the wording of the nolicy 
the terms of coverage,” said Mr. Kurz. 
“Manv of the persons on whose bills 
we advance monev are working on a 
narrow credit margin, and if their goods 
were lost thev conld not pay their lia- 
bility to us if the insurance policv were 
defective. Verv often the policies we 
get show nothing as to what tvnes of 
losses are covered, with the result that 
continually on edge until the 
reach port. The banks 
want to improve the certificates and 
there is no resson whv the underwrit- 
ers. banks, and shippers should not co- 
onerate in devising means for better 
and more insurance. 
Will Increase Premiums 

“We want the underwriters to word 

the policies so plainly that laymen can 


we are 
cargoes safely 


read and understand them.” continued 
the sneaker. “If we can get that, we 
eon tell whether a shinner is carrying 
sufficient insurance, and if he is not, 
as so often happens, we will know 
when to reject a bill because of lack 
of protection. That ought to mean 


more risks and premiums for you un- 
derwriters and brokers. We can force 
shippers to apply to you for additional 
insurance once we ourselves can an- 
alvze the policies you write.” 

Mr. Kurz criticised especially brokers’ 
cover which he declared were 
so intricately worded as to mean 
nothing te bank clerks checking them, 
That being true, the bank has to rely 
on the trustworthiness of the brokers 
entirely, which is unsatisfactory to the 
former. 

To illustrate his point. Mr. Kurz told 
of a bill, on a cargo shipped to South 
America, financed by the National Citv 
Bank and guaranteed by a certain mil- 
lionaire. Later the bill was refused for 


notes 





‘first vice-pre 
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acceptance, because the goods had been 


pilfered. and the shipper went bank- 
rupl when the insurance company de- 
nied liability on the grounds that the 
policy issued covered only the perils 
of the sea. If the bank had realized 
the narrow scope of the terms of the 
poliey it would have required the ship 
per to cover every risk. 


J. Keegan, of Johnson & Higgins, and 
ident of the club, informed 
NNurz that the underwriters and 
would welcome uniform 
certificate of insurance, but a_ fifteen 
premium would not cover a fifty 
cent loss. The shippers want to pay as 
little as possible for insurance, he said, 
and the underwriters would require 
higher rates in order to accommodate 
the wishes of the banks. Today the 
underwriters give the assured only 
what they apply for. and not what the 
banks may desire, dve to the formers’ 
reluctance to pay high premiums 

At the business the desira- 
bility of the acquisition of new perma- 
nent premises for the club was men- 
tioned. Approximately fifty members 
of the club were present 


Mr 


brokers some 


cent 


session 


GREEN BILL PASSES 
House Approves Reconstruction 
gram; Provides for Creation of 
Insurance Fund 





Pro- 





The Green bill (named after the 
chairman of the committee on = mer- 
chant marine) has passed the House. 

The bill, which is the first shipping 
measure on the reconstruction program 
to be reported to Congress, provides: 

For the repeal of all emergency leg- 
islation enacted during the war. 

Continues the shipping board to carry 
out existing contracts, concentrating 
the present operations under one an- 
thority. 

Permits of the sale of all property, 
including ships, acquired by the board 
and the sale of undesirable vessels to 
foreign nations. 

Gives the board the power to create 
an insuranee fund 

Suspends all honsing construction of 
the shipping board, empowering the 
board to dispose of all houses built as 
fast as practicable. 


PROVIDING NEW QUARTERS 

Secause of the increase of business 
this year the New York marine branch 
of the Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford found that its present of 
fices at’ 83 Beaver Street were being 
overcrowded, and to remedy this have 
secured a lease on the building at 17 
South William Street now oceupied and 
owned by the Importers & Exporters 
Insurance Company. 

It will he impossible for the Automo- 
hile Insurance Co. to take over their 
new quarters fer several months, as the 
Oceanic Underwriting Agency still oc 
cupics the present structure at 47 
Beaver Street, which will be rebuiit 
later by the Importers & Exporters for 
its headquarters. The company pur- 
chased that site several months ago. 


MARINE JOURNAL EDITOR 
RETIRES 


Cantain G. L. Norton. president of 
the Marine Journal Company, and for 


thirty-four years editor of that publi- 
cation, retired from active duty last 
week. Succeeding Captain Norton. 


Winthrop L. Martin and Winfield M. 
Thompson have been made editors. 
SAMUFL BIRD, JR., IN PRINT 
Samvel Bird, Jr.. president of Tal- 
bot, Bird & Co.. prominent marine in- 
surance underwriters of New York 
City, was pictured in the photographic 
section of the “Herald” last Sunday. 
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AGENTS and BROKERAGE ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
SECURITY and SERVICE UNEXCELLED 


The Bankers and Shippers Insurance 
Company of New York 


OFFICERS 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER, 
Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM G. WILLCOX, 

President 
JAMES BARBER, 
Vice-President 
HAROLD STANLEY, 


Vice-President 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, 
Vice-President 

CLINTON V. MESEROLE, 
Vice-President 

RAYMOND T. MARSHALL, 
Treasurer 

ROBERT VAN IDERSTINE, 
Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN, 
President Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company 
EDWARD J. BARBER, 
ice-President, Barber & Company 
JAMES BARBER, 
President, Barber & Company 
HOWARD BAYNE, 
Vice-President, Columbia Trust Company 
PAUL H. HARWOOD, 
Vice-President, Pan American Petroleum 
& Transport Co. 
OSWALD KIRKRBY, 
Director, Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
CLINTON V. MESEROLE, 
President, Pacific Fire Insurance Co. 
CHARLES E. PECK, 
President, Willcox. Peck & Hughes 
SEWARD PROSSER, 
President, Bankers Trust Company 
J. J. RASKOR, 
Treasurer, E. I. Du 
Company 


OFFICE ADDRESS 


Pont de Nemours 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, 


President, Maritime Underwriting Ag- 

ency, Ine, 
WILLIAM C. LANE, 

Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company 
JOHN A. SPOOR, 

Chairman, Chicago Junction Railway 
HAROLD STANLEY, 

Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company 
E. V. R. THAYER, 

President, Chase National Bank 
ELISHA WALKER, 

Director, Pan American 

Transport Company 
JOHN J. WATSON, JR., 

Vice-President, International 

tural Chemical Company 
WILLIAM G. WILLCOX, 

Vice-President, Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
OAKLEY WOOD, 


Treasurer, Barber & Company 


Petroleum & 


Agricul- 


3 South William Street, New York City 


MARITIME UNDERWRITERS AGENCY, Ine. 


GENERAL 
1 South William Street, New York 
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THE HOME OF SERVICE 





In this day of big business, figures 
alone mean nothing. 


All of the leading companies have 
assets, surplus and reserves run- 
ning up into eight figures. 


Today the important things—the 
things that count—are stability 
and service; stability in business 
methods generally; stability of 
policy in the conduct of under- 
writing; and stability in the sense 
that the agent, the broker and the 





insuring public can depend upon 
the company under all circum- 
stances and conditions, 


These the Fireman’s Fund has 
demonstrated beyond question. 


The Fireman’s Fund has further 
adopted the title for its head office 
building The Home of Service, and 
by doing this has assumed the 
responsibility of demonstrating 
to the insurance world where 
The Home of Service is. 
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Merchants & Shippers 
To Have Own Home 


HEAD 





COMPANY OPTIMISTIC 





Sees Bright Future for Marine Insur- 
ance in America, Particularly in 
New York 





The Merchants & Shippers, now at 
49 Wall Street, has purchased the prop- 
erty at 14-16 South William Street, just 
south of the old Delmonico building 
and immediately adjoining the prop- 
erty upon which the Kerr Steamship 
Company is erecting its new twelve 
story building. The plot has a front- 
age of 42 feet on South William, and 
runs back about fifty feet to a court. 
Upon the expiration of the present 
leases, it is the intention of the Mer- 
chants & Shippers to erect a handsome 
six or seven story building for its own 
occupancy. 

“Although the Merchants & Ship- 
pers is a newcomer in the insurance 
field,” said Samuel P. Goldman, presi- 
dent of the company, “our business to 
date has been so satisfactory, and the 
future outlook for marine insurance in 
America is so encouraging, that we 
felt obliged to buy a building, not only 
to house the increased facilities that 
we shall require before next summer, 
but to give us a permanent home in the 
heart of the marine insurance district, 
and to eliminate future worry about 
adequate office accommodations. 


Predicts Rosy Future 


“The steady and unusual growth of 
the American merchant marine; the 
increased interest of the American mer- 
chant in foreign trade, and the lack of 
adequate capital for insurance expan- 
sion in England and Germany, where 
the great foreign companies were cen- 
tered before the war, undoubtedly 
means that America is destined to be- 
come one of the two or three great 
maritime powers, and I believe that 
New York City, as a consequence, will 
eventually be the marine insurance 
center of the world. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the present unusual ac- 
tivity in the downtown insurance sec- 
tion is only another indication that the 
American merchant prefers to place 
his insurance at home, rather than 
abroad, and that it is up to the insur- 
ance interests to look to the future by 
providing for the facilities we shall 
surely need. 

“More than eighty of the hundred or 
so marine companies doing business in 
New York are now represented by un- 
derwriters located in South William 
Street, Beaver Street, Wall Street, and 
Exchange Place, between Broad Street 
and Hanover Square, and others are 
moving downtown as fast es space is 
made available. In the short Beaver 
Street and South William Street blocks, 
from Broad Street to the old Delmonico 
building, for instance, nearly half of 
the entire frontage is now, or shortly 
will be, in the hands of builders, and 
practically every foot of the new space 
is to be occupied by insurance com- 
panies. underwriters and other inter- 
ests closely identified with American 
shipping.” 


CUP FOR OSBORN TEAM 

The Insurance Baseball League has 
purchased a cup which will be the 
Property of the Osborn team for not 
losing a single game during the sea- 
son. It has also been decided to award 
silver medals to both the teams that 
tied for second place, the Niagara and 
Continental. This was done hecause 
the weather made it impossible to play 
another game between these two teams. 





H. KNOX ON TRIP THROUGH 
SOUTH 
Harold Knox, secretary of the Im- 
porters & Exporters, has left for a 
two weeks’ trip to visit the agencies 
cf the company located in the South- 
ern and Gulf states. 


COMMISSION RULE PREPARED 





Eastern Automobile Conference Has 
Regulation for Philadelphia Similar 
to That in New York 





The Eastern Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference has sent to the mem- 
bers the new Philadelphia Metropolitan 
District Commission rule. This agree- 
ment follows in principle that adopted 
by the New York Metropolitan District 
committee. It is hoped that similar co- 
operation will be given the Conference 
operating the Philadelphia rule. 


STEAMER HADNOT LAUNCHED 

“The Hadnot,” a 13,500 ton steamer 
put into the water from the plant of 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Co. with 
steam up and whistles blowing. The 
steamer was 99 and 9/10 per cent com- 
plete when it left the ways. 
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Career of H. L. Vorse 

H. L. Vorse of Portland, new special 
agent for Oregon and Washington of 
the Bankers & Shippers Insurance Com- 
pany, is a graduate of the electrical en- 
gineering department of Purdue Uni- 
versity, where he specialized in geol- 
ogy and mining, and designed and super- 
vised a number of power generating and 
transmission plants and telephone sys- 
tems. FPlants now owned by the Tall- 
uride Power Company and the Colorado 
Telephone Company are examples of his 
work, and on the Coast also he has 
taken high rank among the prominent 
engineers who recognized his ability by 
electing him to the presidency of the 
Oregon Society of Engineers in 1916. 

Several years ago when the Oregon 
Insurance Rating Bureau was casting 
about for a competent electrical inspec- 
tor, thoroughly grounded in estimating 
cost of equipment and construction, 
Vorse was chosen on account of his 
knowledge of such matters. He became 
associated with the Bureau in 1912 and 
was later advanced to the position of 
surveyor. 

* ¢ * 
War Risk Lines Still Popular 

It is one year ago last Tuesday that 
the armistice, ending the great war 
was signed, and still today practically 
every vessel clearing for a European 
port carries a war risk clause in its 
marine policy. This does not signify 
that the danger from collision with 
floating mines, which is the only pos- 
sible war hazard remaining, is great, 
for the opposite appears to be the case, 
and war risk rates are so low that ship- 
pers cannot afford to neglect this form 
of protection while the mine hazard is 
still even a possibility. Marine under- 
writers are quoting war rates at from 
two and one cents to five and six cents 
with a small profit to themselves. 

+ 2 . 


Belgium Theft and Pilferage 

Insurance of small articles, easily 
stolen and concealed, is a bugbear of 
the Antwerp market. 

s. ¢ * 
Easy to Lift Up Nails 

In the wholesale district of New 
York concerns sending crates to Mexico 
are having annoying losses because 
thieves around the piers and railroad 
stations find it easy to pry up the lids 
and take silk and other material from 
the tcp, later hammering the lid down 
again. 

* * * 

MILAN RE-INSURANCE ADMITTED 

The Milan International Reinsurance 
Company, Ltd., of Milan, Italy, has been 
licensed by the insurance department 
to carry on a fire and marine re-insur- 
ance business in New York State, with 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes as United 
States managers. Gross assets of the 
company deposited in this country 


amount to $801,387, with the Lincoln 
Trust Co. named as trustee. There are 
as yet no liabilities as the license did 
not become effective until November 9. 
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A WAR RISK SUIT 





Attempt Made to Cancel Policy After 
Steamshin “Olivarria” Reached 
Port of Lisbon 





Whether a war risk marine policy 
can be cancelled after the vessel and 
cargo insured have reached the port of 
destination is the point involved in a 
suit between the Jefferson Insurance 
Company, of New York, and the Stew 
art-Moorehead Company, _ shippers, 
which is pending decision at the present 
time.’ The latter believed so and re- 
fused to pay premiums on a war risk 
policy issued by the Jefferson on July 
6, 1917, covering a cargo of cotton 
aboard the steamship “Olivarria”, bound 
from New York to Lisbon, and owned 
by the Stewart-Moorehead Company. 
The insurer brought suit to recover the 
premium and interest, totaling $1,600, 
and the trial court rendered a judy- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff, after the 
defendant had denied that the policy 
had been issued and that it was liable 
for the premiums. 

The defendant appealed the case in 
New York and the final decision, now 
in the hands of the court, is expected 
to be handed down during the first 
week of December. According to coun- 
sel for the Jefferson, Bullowa & Bull- 
owa, the defendant took out a policy, 
containing the non-cancellsble clause 
which applied both to the insurer and 
the assured, and then when the “Oli- 
varria” had safely reached Lisbon, the 
defendant informed the plaintiff that it 
had canceled the policy and was not 
liable for the payment of any premium, 
contending that the policy was not is- 
sued in accordance with instructions 
of the defendant's agent and also in 
form contrary to the custom of the war 
risk business. The Jefferson denied 
that the policy was in any way con- 
trary to the terms of the application, 
and stated that the broker was the 
agent of the Stewart-Moorehead Com- 
pany, and being so, the latter was bound 
by what the agent agreed to. 


ATLAS TO MOVE EAST 
Standardization of Underwriting Prac- 
tices Reason Assigned for Clos- 
ing Chicago Branch Office 
Another Western beans fire office 
is to be moved East. This time it is 
the Atlas. The reason assigned for 
the change is a desire to standardize 
the company’s underwriting practices 
throughout the country. HJjretofore 
the Western and Eastern departments 
have been independent of each other 

as regards underwriting policies. 

George E. Hass, Western manager, 
and E. W. Jewell, assistant manager, 
will retire from the company before 
the end of this year. Western business 
will probably be reported to Chicago 
until May 1, 1920. ; 

United States Manager Frank Lock 
is in Cnicago this week making arrange- 
ments to take over the management 
of the office but Messrs. Hass and 
Jewell will continue to look after it 
for some time to come. 


COMMISSIONS CONSIDERED 





Expected That Southeastern Associa- 
tion Will Not Adont Separate 
Agreement at Philadelphia 





Agents’ commissions was the prin- 
ciple subject discussed at the executive 
committee meeting of the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association. in Philadel- 
vhia. It is reported that there is little 
likelihood of any drastic measures be- 
ing adopted or of any separate agree- 
ment, as has been proposed by some. 
It is also expected that the free dis- 
cussion of the excess commission sub- 
ject in the South will result in a ces- 
sation of that practice. The non-asso- 
ciation companies are being excused on 
the ground of ignorance of the binding 
nature of agents’ contracts. 


SPECIAL MARINE ISSUE 





New York Herald Publishes Large 
Number Which is Well Patronized 
By Insurance Men 





The New York “Herald” issued in 
addition to its regular edition Wed- 
nesday morning a comprehensive me? 
chant marine issue of 160 pages, with 
articles on every phase of shipping, 
past and present. Among the marine 
insurance men contributing to this sup- 
plement were Samuel Bird, Jr., of Tal- 
bot, Bird & Company, who wrote on 
“American Merchant Marine and For- 
eign Trade”; Benjamin Rush, president 
of .the Insurance Company of North 
America, whose article is entitled ‘“Ma- 
rine Insurance and Its Relation to Ship- 
ping’; S. D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, who wrote on 
“American Insurance’ for’ American 
Merchants”; Edgerton Parson, of 
Marsh & McLennan, who wrote on “Ma- 
rine Insurance a Big Factor in All 
Shipping,” and J. Scofield Rowe, presi- 
aent of the Maritime Underwriting 
Agency, with an article on “Right In- 
surance Methods Get Profitable Re- 
sults.” 


Marine companies and agencies hav- 
ing in this special issue a full page or 
more of advertising include Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes; Insurance Company 
of North America; Frank B. Hall & 
Co.; Johnson & Higgins; Marine Office 
of America; Taibot. Bird & Company: 
The Alliance of Philadelphia; Neil 
Pearce & Co.; and the American Mer- 
chant Marine of New York. 


Besides the aforementioned the fol- 
lowing were also numbered among the 
advertisers: The Boston. Royal, Bene- 
cict & Benedict. Desnard & Co., Globe 
& Rutgers, Marsh & McLennan, Ameri- 
can Equitable, Hagedorn & Co... Home 
of New York. Mather & Co., Hutchin- 
son, Rivinus & Co.; H. K. Fowler & 
Co., Queen, Rossia, F. MeCarthy Com- 
niny, R. C. Rathbone & Son. Atlantic 
Mutual, Appleton & Cox, Maritime T- 
derwriting Agency. Norwegian Marine 
& Transport. R. C. Colman Comnanv, 
F. H. & C. R. Osborn, and the Oceanic 
Underwriting Agency. 





THINKS BANKS SHOULD 
DEMAND STRIKE COVER 
(Continued from page 1) 


valued at $20,000. A man not fully 
conversant with the refrigerator system 
was left temporarily in charge of it and 
was instructed to do certain things at 
a given time to keep the pressure in the 
pipes normal. He failed to follow in- 
structions, or misunderstood them, the 
result being a terrific explosion causing 
one or more deaths among those in the 
plant and leaving nothing of value on 
the premises. The mortgagee was left 
with the lot and the debris, valued alto- 
gether at $5,000. His loss was there- 
fore $7,000. 


Work Still Behind 


So well was the strike and riot busi- 
ness in tthe coal districts handled by 
agents that most of this protection was 
bound before there was a stiffening in 
rates. Some of the New York offices 
are still far behind with their work on 
this business, so great was the rush 
for cover. Meanwhile one of the com- 
panies has experienced a loss of con- 
siderable importance, the full details 
have not yet become available. There 
were also several losses during the 
police strike in Boston. At latest re- 
ports the coal strike business had shift- 
ed to the south and west, with a fair 
demand for insurance coming from a 
miscellaneous line of insurers through- 
out the country. 

Agents have made a great deal of 
money selling strike-riot-commotion in- 
surance. The Eastern Underwriter 
issued a special number on this subject 
for educational purposes and this edi- 
tion is still being sold at 25 cents a 
copy. 








MARINE AND FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 





ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Buenos Aires 


15 William Street . - - - New York 














WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co, 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 








MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of Hartford, Conn. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


seme NATIONAL IKS. CO. of Milwaukee, Wis. 


NITED STATES GENERAL AGENT 


A/S NORWEGIAN JOINT INS. CO., P.K.W.S., LTD. of Christiania, Norway 
OVERSEAS UNDERWRITING AGENCY, Inc. 


27 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone Broad 346-7-8 








AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,014,237.98 


Marine and War 
Risk Insurance 


Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


Columbia Underwriting Agency, Inc. 
ALBERT ULLMANN, President 
General Agents Marine Department 


48-54 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Commercial Explains 
Pennsylvania Muddle 


GENERAL ACCIDENT REINSTATED 


Compensation Situation Upset By 
Action of Department in Barring 
Four Companies 


Secretary W. Van Winkle of the Com- 
mercial Casualty, Newark, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter in reply to a ques- 
tion concerning the compensation situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania: 

“The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment has simply notified us that the 
rates contained in the Pennsylvania 
Compensation Manual for the year 1920 
are not regarded by them as adequate 
tor this Company. 

“The facts are that we have always 
declined to write a volume of work- 
men’s compensation in Pennsylvania, 
conlining our efforts to other lines of 
which we have a volume that compares 
favorably with any company writing lia- 
bility lines in the city of Philadelphia, 
but what workmen’s compensation 
business we did do was simply as a mat- 
ter of accommodation, and it appeared 
necessary for us to write it in connec- 
tion with our other business. 

“You of course are aware of the fact 
that the Commercial Casualty Com- 
pany has made more underwriting profit 
from its workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness than has any other company, anid 
furthermore, you also know that the 
Company’s management expenses 4s 
compared to its premiums, for the past 
nine years, have been lower than those 
of any other large American casualty 
company. 

“If a company only writes a few risks 
in any one line, they have a very favor- 
able experience if they have no bad loss- 
es and have a very unfavorable exper- 
ience should they have two or three bad 
accidents. 

“This matter will undoubtedly be ad- 
justed by the Pennsylvania Department 
in the next few days, as of course it is 
neither possible nor fair to make any 
statement regarding a company’s man- 
agement expenses or loss ratio, on a 
volume that only represents a little 
more than one-fifth of one per cent of 
its business.” 

The trouble that has arisen in Penn- 
sylvania was caused by the publication 
of the new Pennsylvania compensation 
manual containing a list of companies 
which would be accepted under the law 
after December 31. From this list were 
omitted four companies which previous- 
ly had been permitted to write compen- 
sation in Pennsylvania. These were the 
General Accident, Commercial Casualty, 
Employers Indemnity and Southern Sur- 
ety. 

Almost immediately after the man 
ual had been issued it became apparent 
that an error had been made in the ease 
of the General Accident. Therefore 
the Department ordered the recall of 
the manual and the reinstatement of 
the General Accident, the Department 
having miscalculated that company’s 
experience, 

J. F. Huckleberry, of the Southern 
Surety, advised The Eastern Under- 
writer as follows regarding that com- 
pany: < 

“The error in reporting Pennsylvania 
compensation experience gave our loss 
ratio as 74 per cent instead of the ac- 
tually incurred loss te earned premiums 
of 41 9/10 per cent. This was owing to 
misunderstanding. The Southern Sure- 
ty had no representative at the hearing 
before the department. The error has 
been called to the Commissioner’s at- 
tention and in view of the Southern’s 
favorable experience we are satisfied 
that the order will be rescinded.” 


Preparing to Enter 
Eleven States Soon 


NORWICH INDEMNITY’S PLANS 
Began Business in New York This 
Week and Will Start Organizing 


Field 


By the end of this year the Norwich 
Union Indemnity, which began business 
in New York this week, expects to be 
entered in the following states: New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota. 

This company is a running mate for 
the Norwich Union Fire, a_ strong 
British company, and will write liabil- 
ity, automobile, compensation, burglary, 


plate glass, and accident and health 
lines. 
From the very beginning the com- 


pany has identified itself with the var- 
ious bureaus, having joined the compen- 
sation bureau, burglary association and 
the Moore service for plate glass rates. 
Two offices will be maintained in New 
York, one at 100 William Street where 
the automobile department will be lo- 
cated, and the Home Office at 45 John 
Street. Gradually the company will 
enter most of the states where the Nor- 
wich Union writes fire lines. The par- 
ent company, with headquarters in New 
York, is operated in Chicago through 
three general agencies and on the Pa- 
cific Coast through a branch office. 

W. G. Falconer, the president and 
manager of the casualty company, came 
from the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity. He has associated with him as 
secretary J. G. Mays, a former Royal 
Indemnity man, who will handle the lia- 
bility department for the entire field. 
J. F. Clark, the treasurer, came from 
the accounts department of the Aetna 
Life. Elliott V. Somers will superintend 
the New York metropolitan department. 
He was formerly in the J. N. S. Brewster 
office. The burglary and plate glass de- 
partments will be in charge of Edward 
B. Thistle, an old Metropolitan Casualty 
man. ‘The directors of the Norwich 
Union Indemnity are as follows: 

W. G. Falconer; H. L. Griggs, presi- 
dent, Bank of New York; J. Montgomery 
Hare and William Hare, managers, Nor- 
wich Union Fire; Clifford P. Hunt, vice- 
president Bank of New York; W. Em- 
len Roosevelt, J. Frederic Kernochan, 
Dallas B. Pratt, R. Y. Sketch, home 
office general manager, Norwich Union 
Fire; H. FE. Southam, accident man- 
ager, Norwich Union Fire; H. S. Robin- 
son, G. Hustler Tuck and J. H. F. Wal- 
ter, Norwich, England. 





WRITING BONDS ABROAD 
The National Surety has arranged 
with the American Railway Express to 
represent it throughout the world for 
the honding of employes of American 
concerns in principal foreign cities. 
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Educating Claim 
Men in Anatomy 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY’S PLAN 


Lectures Once a Week in Plain Lan- 
guage on Injuries, Their Nature 


and Probable Duration 
Another important link has’ been 
forged in the chain of educational 
schemes insurance companies are In- 


troducing to better train their men to 
serve the public, the companies, and 
to improve their own condition, is ua- 
der way in the New York office of the 
Commercial Casualty. 

Dr. S. M. Lindenbaum, of the com- 
pany’s staff, is giving a series of edu 
cational talks on anatomy to members 
of the claim and legil departments. 
This will not make physicians of them 
by any means bit that is not intended. 
The claim man and the legal man is 
handicapped when he goes on an acci- 
dent or compensation case because he 
has little or no knowledge of the hu 
man body, the nature of injuries and 
their duration. Others better versed in 
anatomy and sigery can put things 
over on him. 

At the first of these talks thirty men 
attended, some coming from the home 
office in Newark. The counter men 
showed a keen interest as did also 
members of the office force. Men from 
other company offices wanted to know 
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esidence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence 
Theft Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commis- 
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if they could be accommodated at the 
meetings. 


At this first lecture the subjects 
treated were joints, dislocations, liga- 
ments, wounds and infections and 


burns, followed by a general survey of 
the whole subject. There will be fif- 
teen lectures under this head. 
Benefits Derived 

These talks are expected to make the 
men more thorough in their work. They 
will develop more confidence in them- 
selves when they go after the facts in 


injury cases. With the knowledge ac- 
quired they will be able to locate an 
injury, and what is most important, 
they will be enabled to intelligently 
interview doctors and others when 
seeking information. 

The lectures ‘ast for an hour, the 
first ones treating of the _ principal 


locations. All 
the plain- 


bones, their names and 
the information is given in 
est language possible. Tae most com- 
mon fractures will be described. To 
the men handling compensation claims, 
who must appear before’ industrial 
boards, this knowledge will be highly 
valuable. Dr. Lindenbaum believes it 
would be advantageous for all casualty 
companies to establish educational 
courses for its claim and legal depart- 
ments, 

At the second lecture a quarter hour 
will be devoted to a quiz to see how 
much of the infcrmation the men ab- 
sorbed at the first talk, which treated 
of the skull, spine, ribs, breast bone 
and the bones of the face. When these 
have been disposed of the collar bone, 
the shoulder and the extremities wil! 
be discussed. 


SHORT STAY REGRETTED 

John Dewhirst, assistant secretary of 
the Ocean Accident, in London, re- 
turned home this week. Mr. Dewhirst 
expressed regret that the harbor strike 
had made it necessary for him to leave 
earlier than otherwise would have been 
his choice. 

Thomas P. Kennedy has been made 
branch manager of the General Acci- 
dent’s Philadelphia office succeeding 
Manager Mifflin, who is going to de- 
velop his own agency. 
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Round-About Soliciting 

Recently, The Eastern Underwriter 
received a letter from ‘the Brooklyn 
Finishing Company, Bush Terminal 
Building, in which it was stated that 
that company was in a position to fur- 
nish information which would result in 
savings on insurance. Upon being 
requested to send further information 
a letter was received from the Manu- 
facturers’ Liability Insurance Company, 
of Jersey City, in which the statement 
was made that “We are in a position to 
give you complete coverage on any auto- 
mobile you may have at 25 per cent be- 
low manual or conference company 
rates.” A. E. Williamson, vice-prest- 
of the Bayonne Steel Casting Company 
of Bayonne, N. J., is president of this 
liability company which in its litera- 
ture claims to have insured 12,000 con 
cerns. It is operated along mutucl 
lines, but it is a stock company. It has 
every advantage claimed by a mutual 
company, such as low overhead. In 
common with the mutuals we do not 
employ any agents or brokers, but deal 
direct with our insured. In various 
places in its literature there are con- 
temptuous references to “old line stock 
companies.” 

** ©. 
Watching Virginia 

A number of mutual and stock casu- 
alty company men are going to be in 
Richmond, November 21, when the leg- 
islative committee appointed to con- 
sider the creation of a state Compensa- 
tion fund wil! meet. The mutuals are 
mot greatly interested in the state fund 
menace but when its advocates begin 
talking about making it monopolistic, 
as is the case in Virginia. the mutuals 


sit up. 
**e @ 


More Automobile Changes 

Work in the FPureau is beginning to 
liven up preparatory for a busy fall 
and winter. Automobile rates and rules 
will receive much attention from Super- 
intendent Ryder’s department and 
numerous changes may be exvected. 
The automobile committee and the spe- 
cial committee appointed to consider 
unlimited liability cover for automo 
biles have held meetings and this sub- 
ject has been referred now to the auto- 
.mobile committee of the Bureau. The 
manual committee is also active. 

* ¢ 
Gpinion on Missouri 

While the new compensation law is 
not yet in force in Missouri, it is be- 
lieved that those who have been be- 
hind opposition to the law will not be 
able to carry their point before the 
court. The opposition, it is understood, 
has come largely from a class of law- 
yers who have iittle or no standing. 
Therefore, it is argued, the law will 
eventually be declared constitutional 
and operative. 

- a + 
Clever Window Cleaners Letter 

The following letter is being sent to 
householders in New York City: 

Dear Madam:—We are taking the 
liberty of addressing to you this letter. 
We want to call your attention to the 
law, which is in effect now, known as 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. If 
you employ a person to do window 
cleaning, and if this party is not in- 
sured, according to the laws of the 
state, and he meets with an accident, 
you are liable for any injuries he may 
sustain. Our employes are fully insured 
under above mentioned law, and by 
employing us you are relieved of all 











responsibility. Don’t you think it ad- 
visable to emnloy a responsible eon- 
cern, and feel on the safe side, when 
work of this sort is done? 

We employ ‘herough American help 
only, who are experienced and reliable. 
The best of -help obtainable. 

Trusting to hear from you and to be 
favored with an order, we are 

THE FLATIRON WINDOW 
CLEANING CO. 


* # * 


Going to California 
G. F. Michelbacher, actuary for the 
Bureau, will go to California in con- 
nection with the work of promoting ex- 
perience rating and other compensa- 
tion matters in that state. 
s a - 


Edward M. Thistle Chosen 
mdward M. Thistle has gone from 
the Metropolitan Casualty to handle 
the plate glass and burglary. depart- 
ments of the Norwich Union Indemnity. 


PREPARING NEW MANUAL 
Non-Compensation States to Get New 
Rates in Same Form as for 
Compensation 
Those states which have not yet em- 
braced compensation are to have a new 
employers’ liability manual. These are 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North Car- 
Olina,. South Carolina, Washington, 
Oregon and the District of Columbia. 

Missouri is still in doubt. 

The present manual is based upon 
schedules while ‘he new one will follow 
the same lines snd classifications as 
the compensation manual. It will be 
arranged alphabetically and the rates 
will be represented by symbols. Each 
state will have its differential sheet 
interpreting the symbols. 

Liability rates will be revised ac- 
cording to the same scientific formula 
as compensation rates. This is the 
first time the Bureau has had an op- 
portunity to carry out this long cher- 
ished plan. Under this system the 
agents in states which later adopt com- 
pensation will to made familiar with 
the compensation through handling tne 
liability manual, 


Director of Agencies Howard, of the 
Great Eastern Casualty, is on a busi- 
ness trip. He will go through to the 
Pacific Coast. 





G. A. Goetschius, President 
1 Liberty Street New York 
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Uniform Compensation 
Laws Unpracticable 


SO SAYS COMMISSIONER ANDRUS 


Illinois Official Discusses Law-Making 
In General and Urges Agreement 
Upon Essential Features 


Charles S. Andrus, chairman of the 
Illinois Industrial Commission, has 
come to the conclusion that a uniform 
compensation act is neither possible 
nor desirable. In a recent address he 
said that such a law is impossible of 
attainment and if it were possible and 
adopted today, it would be so amended 
in the next few years that it would be 
unrecognizable. Mr. Andrus is of the 
opinion, however, that those interested 
should agree upon the essential fea- 
tures of such a measure and strive to 
have those features enacted into laws 
as soon as public sentiment in. each 
state will permit. 

Mr. Andrus recalls that the agitation 
for a law (not a compensation law how- 
ever) uniform in all states originated 
in Alabama in 1886. Considerable work 
along this line has been done since but 
little actually accomplished. It is point- 
ed out that the first objection to a 
uniform law is that the seale of com- 
pensation cannot be made the same in 
the several states. The same argu- 
ments that apply to the desirability of 
uniform legislation in other subjects do 
not always apply to compensation laws. 

In the first place, says Mr. Andrus, 
compensation legislation is in a forma- 
tive period. The laws are usually 
amended at each legislative session. In 
most cases the laws are improved. 
Proposals to make the compensation 
law a part of a state constitution, to be 
changed only upon a vote of the people, 
Mr. Andrus regards as unwise. 

Effect of Uniformity 

One of tthe principal reasons given 

for the enactment of uniform laws is 
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that confusion and injustice, especially 
in commercial affairs, exist because the 
Jaws are different in the different states 
and because eitizens of one state often 
escape the effect of their own laws by 
taking advantage of the different laws 
of some other state. The last reason 
does not apply to compensation legis- 
lation, as neither the employer nor the 
employe can, with one slight exception, 
escape the operation of the law of their 
own state by taking advantage of the 
law of another staie. On the first point 
some of the arguments will apply to 
compensation legislation, though not to 
such a degree as in commercial affairs. 
Mr. Andrus went on to explain: 

“Some employers and most insurance 
companies do business in more than 
one state. A uniform act with some 
degree of uniformity in judicial de- 
cisions in respect thereto would be an 
advantage to them. Statistics would be 
of more value and rate making would 
be an easier task. So on this account 
we must cenclude that a uniform act 
would be of some advantage, though 
even here not so badly needed as uni- 
form laws on other subjects, particular- 
ly in dealing with commercial matters. 

“The argument in favor of uniform- 
ity—that we should agree on the best 
laws and use our efforts to have them 
enacted—applies with even greater 
force to compensation legislation than 
nearly any other subject, as there is 
probably greater diversity in such legis- 
lation than in almost any other.” 


GLASS RATES TO ADVANCE 





New York City to Experience Substan- 
tial Boost as Soon as Details 
Are Worked Out 





Glass insurance men are preparing 
for a possible advance of 75 per cent in 
rates in New York City, where the cost 
of glass has advanced 66 2/3 per cent 
since the insurance rates were last ad- 
justed, in January of the present year. 
Meanwhile insurance rates have been 
increased throughout the country, more 
than one revision having been made in: 
many localities. 

During the year New York has been 
zoned and now the problem is to appor- 
tion the new rate increase as equitably 
as possible, avoiding in so far as prac- 
ticable placing an additional rate on the 
better classes of business. With the 
price of glass so heavily advanced the 
necessity for more insurance revenue 
is obvious. Higher rates for glass 
companies are even more necessary 
than for fire companies. The fire com- 
panies are protected in a measure 
against increased cost of replacement 
through co-insurance or valued policies, 
but the glass policy is a different con- 
tract. It guarantees to replace the dam- 
aged glass, or pay for it at current 
market value. If glass costs twice as 
much now as it did last year, they must 
get more for the insurance. There 1s 
no other way by which they can escap® 
the burden of increased cost of replace- 
ment. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








Now it is the drug clerks 


Good Time who are striking and up- 
to Sell setting the even tenor of 
Druggists those obscure precincts in 


which deadly drugs are 
scientifically prepared for safe con- 
sumption by the public. Isn’t it a good 
time to sell druggist liability insurance? 
Isn’t it in a time like this that a drug- 
gist is most likely to have trouble with 
customers? The Aetna, Hartford, has 
been calling the attention of its field 
men to this line. The insuring clause 
of the policy reads: 

“Does hereby agree to indemnify the 
assured described in the representa- 
tions hereof, within the amounts as 
expressed herein, against loss and/or 
expense arising or resulting directly 
from claims upon the assured for dam- 
ages on account of bodily injuries and/ 
or death accidentally suffered or alleg- 
ed to have been suffered, by any per- 
son or persons in consequence of any 
error or mistake,- made or alleged to 
have been made during the policy pe- 
riod provided herein, in preparing, com- 
pounding, dispensing, selling or deliv- 
ering, at or from the premises de- 
scribed in said representations, any of 
the drugs, medicines or merchandise 
customarily kept for sale in drug 
stores, save and except claims arising 
bv reason of 
(1) Injuries and/or death which shall 
be shown to have been caused by 
any person employed in violation 
of law, or caused by a failure to 
comply with any statute or local 
ordinance or in consequence of the 
performance of any unlawful act 
by the assured or any employe of 
the assured. 

Liability of others assumed by the 
assured under any contract or 
agreement, expressed or implied.” 

Every proprietor of a drug. store 
ought to have this druggists’ liability 
protection. The cost is so low and the 
protection afforded is so comprehen- 
sive that few druggists will hesitate 
to take it. 
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How the new highway law 


New York in New York operates rel- 
Bond Law ative to contractors’ bonds 
Explained is explained in this way 


by the 

and Public Works”: 
“Accompanying each proposal there 
shall be a draft or certified check for 
three per centum of the amount of the 
gross sum bid, which check, in case 
such proposal be accepted, shall be re- 
tained by the state commission of high- 
ways until the contract, and the bond 
hereinafter provided for, shall have been 
duly executed, whereupon such check 
shall be returned to the bidder. In 
case the bidder to whom the contract 
shall be awarded shall fail to execute 
such contract and bond, the moneys 
represented by such draf* or certified 
check shall be regarded as liquidated 
damages and shall be forfeited to the 
state and shall be deposited by the com- 
missioner with the state treasurer to 
the credit of the fund available for the 
construction of said highway; provided, 
however, that should the bidder re- 
quest the commission to dispense with 
a bond as provided in subdivision 
Seven of this section, such check shall 
be retained by the commission until 
fifteen per centum of the work under 
the contract has been accomplished, 
as determined according tothe esti- 
mates from time to time approved by 
the commission as a basis for payments 
on the contract, and shonld the bidder 
to whom the contract shall be awarded 
fail to execute such contract or fail to 
Progress the work embraced within 
such contract until such time as fifteen 
Per centum of the work shall have been 
accomplished, the moneys revresented 
by such draft or certified check shall 
be regarded as liquidated damages and 
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shall be forfeited to the state and shall 
be deposited by the commissioner with 
the state treasurer to the credit of the 
fund available for the construction of 
said highway. The proposals when 
opened shall be subject at all reason- 
able times to public inspection, and at 
the time of opening shall be publicly 
read and conspicuously posted in such 
a manner as to indicate the several 
items of the proposal. 

“7, Bond of contractor. Uxless a 
bond be dispensed with as hereinafter 
provided, each contractor before en- 
tering into a contract for such con- 
struction or improvement, shall execute 
a bond in the form prescribed by the 
commission, with sufficient sureties, 
to be approved by the commission, 
conditioned that he will perform the 
work in accordance with the terms of 
the contract, and with the plans and 
specifications, and that he will com- 
mence and complete the work within 
the time prescribed in the contract; 
provided, however, that the commis- 
sion shall, at the time of the execution 
of the contract, upon the written re- 
quest of the contractor, dispense with 
the giving of said bonds; but in any 
such case twenty per centum of the 
contract price shall be retained until 
the entire work has been completed 
and accepted. The bond, if given, shall 
also provide against any direct or indi- 
rect damages that shall be suffered or 
claimed on account of such construc- 
tion or improvement during the time 
thereof, and until the highway is ac- 
cepted. 

“8. Payments on contract. The con- 
tract may provide for partial payments 
to an amount not exceeding ninety per 
centum, or in a case where the bond is 
dispensed with, eighty per centum, of 
the value of the work done, which shall 
be paid in the manner provided by this 
article, when c?2rtified to by the com- 
mission. Ten per centum of the con- 
tract price, where a bond,approved by 
the commission is given and twenty per 
centum in case said bond is dispensed 
with, shall be retained until the entire 
work has been completed and _ ac- 
cepted.” 
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George CC. Fritz, of 


Sold Messenger the Maryland Casu- 
Hold-up by alty, doesn’t forget 
Novel Plan the importance of 

messenger hold-up 
insurance and in the following para- 


graphs tells his brother agents some 
things he has learned about soliciting 
this business, which is particularly easy 
to sell now: 

“We don’t need a messenger hold-up 
policy. We exercise great care in se- 
lecting our messenger; and all proper 
precautions are taken to protect the 
money, and we have not had a hold-up 
loss since we started business over 
twenty years ago.” 

How many agents have received 
some such answer when soliciting mes- 
senger hold-up or paymaster robbery 
insurance? Yet these people do need 
our insurance; if they would only pay 
heed to the numerous robberies re- 
corded in the daily papers, they would 
realize that they are not safe at all. 
Here is where salesmanship counts, 
the agent must prove the necessity of 
his wares. 

The writer recalls a conversation 
six or seven years ago with a success- 
ful field man, who had written an un- 
usual number of messenger hold-up pol- 
icies at a time when that form of ia- 
surance was not nearly as popular as 
it is today. 

It seems that he first selected his 
prospects, and then by careful inquiry 


ascertained the payday, the approxi- 
mate amount of the payroll and the 
name of the prospect’s bank. On pay- 


day he was at the bank when the mes- 
senger called for the mcney. Leaving 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE  coverAce 


20% Reduction of Conference Rates 
Commission 17/,%—Prompt Settlement of Claims 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


10% additional reduction on Liability and Property Damage 
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No direct business written. 
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the bank directly after the messenger, 
he followed the latter along the entire 
route, and then walked into the office 
of the manager directly after the mes- 
senger had arrived with the money. 

“Mr. Manager,” he said, “Your man 
Gas just arrived from Bank, 
where he secured $10,000 in currency. 
He left the bank, went down First 
Street, turned left on Fourth Avenue 
and walked two blocks to this office. 
1 was right back of him and if I de- 
sired IT had several opportunities to 
attack him and make off with the pay- 
roll.” 

The manager was naturally astounded 
at this procedure, but when he found 
he was talking to an insurance agent, 
he was inclined to take the matter 
lightly, saying that the agent was very 
enterprising, but that a hold-up man 
would not go to all this trouble. 

Quick as a flash, the agent would 
come back at him, “Don’t you deceive 
vourself. If I am willing to take all 
this trouble for a $60 or $70 premium, 
do you think that a thief would con- 
sider it too much trouble to get $10.- 
0002” This clinched the argument, and 
the application was secured. 

You may have a much better plan, 
but the important part to remember is 
that careful svctematic soliciting al- 
wavs wins, while haphazard methods 
meet with indifferent results. 





PLANS OF MUTUALS 





What Delegates to Annual Meeting in 
Chicago Will Have Before Them 
for Consideration 





Monopolistic state insurance will be 
one of the principal subjects to come 
Lefore the National Association of Mu- 
tual when that 
body meets in Chicago November 17 
and 18. Besides the election of officers 
the subject of group health and accl- 
dent insurance as written by mutual 
casualty companies will be considered. 

The work of the meeting will be di- 
vided under three heads. First, there 
will be a genera: discus*ion of company 
practices with respect to business in 
general; with respect to the. state and 
with respect to competing classes of 
insurance; individual state monopolis- 
tic insurance and the whole subject of 
legislation. 


Insurance Companies 


Then will come considcration of the 
extension of business; group health and 
accident; publicity by mutual com- 
panies and by competing classes of in- 
surance carriers. 

Under another section of the informal 
program will come im»rovement in 
cervice in the claim, safety, surgical 
and medical departments. 
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Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORE) 


HALEY FISKE, President 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance................... $4,429,511,816 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Ordinary Life Insurance paid for in 1918..................... $463,008,744 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Industrial Insurance paid for in 1918................-...0.5. $419,331,865 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Total Insurance placed and paid for in1918................... $882,340,609 

The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Gain in Insurance in Force in 1918. ..................000eeeees $493,329,918 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1918................ 19,784,261 
Larger than any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies..................... 1,521,328 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

I icf Aa aad aah ene al i ata ede eairk wala $775,454,698.28 
Increase in Assets during 1918...................00ceeeeee $71,429,182.97 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

EE ee re ee a ee ne eae $748,405,784.24 
GR ESS PESE TR a art a eee ee $27,048,914.04 
Number of Claims paid in 1918................. 00.00 ceeees 336,533 
Averaging one policy paid for every 26 seconds of each business day of 8 hou. ,. 
Amount paid te Policy-holders in 1918..................... $82,391,144.32 


Payment of claims averaged $566.50 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 
Metropolitan nurses made 1,431,085 visits free of charge to sick Industrial 


Policy-holders. 
The Company bought War Bonds of the United States and 

EN Det rd a eae aaah oa: is 4 wk ese hk ew oe $100,000,000 
The Company’s employees sold War Savings Securities and 

Liberty Bonds in 1918 amounting to................... $133,000,000 
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